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For the Companion. 


MRS. MARKS’ “SORREL TOP.” 

Mrs. Marks rang the bell, announcing the clos- 
ing exercises of school; there was the usual bustle 
and confusion attending the arranging of desks, 
and the removing litter from the floor. 

It was the first day of the public school term, in 
the little village of Oakland, and had been a labo- 
rious one to the teacher. 

“Forty-six, all told. I wonder how many more 
there will be,” she sighed, 
wearily leaning her hand on 
her head, as she numbered her 
roll. 

“Is you the school-mis- 
tress ?” 

As she raised her eyes at the 
question, an involuntary smile 
rose to her face, simultaneous 
with the titter which ran 
around the room. 

Such a specimen as stood 
before her! A gaunt, hollow- 
faced boy, with great, pale 
blue eyes, very freckled, and 
hair of that fiery red that 
makes no compromise with 
auburn or golden, but is dis- 
tinguishably red. It stood in 
thin, long wisps, radiating 
around brow and neck, giv- 
ing him both a ludicrous and 
repulsive appearance. 

He wore a faded, blue cot- 
ton shirt; trousers much too 
short and ill-fitting, hitched 
up with an old suspender on 
one side, aided by a leather 
string around the waist ; bare- 
footed, and with a dilapidated 
hat in his hand; his whole at- 
tire suggested much pinching, 
scrimping and contriving. 

“Yes. I am the teacher. 
What do you wish ?” 

“Why, pappy said, as how 
I could come here ’thout pay- 
ing, and he ‘lowed as how I'd 
better come and see.” 

“How old are you ?” 

“T’s nigh onto thirteen.” 

‘‘What is your name ?” 

“Jim.” 

“Jim what ?” 

“Jim, er—er—Jim Crow. I 
most forgot it. You see I aint 
used to hearing the other part much, and that’s 
how ’tis [ didn’t remember it,” and a bright 
blush overspread the face and neck, lighting 
it up wonderiully. It was the first time he 
had displayed any consciousness of self, or any 
abasement before the battery of eyes around 
him. 

“Well, James, come to-morrow, and I will do 
what I can for you;” but in the teacher’s heart 
arose a strong revulsion against this new, uncouth 
charge. 

The morrow came, and with it promptly came 
James Crow. He was wofully deficient, both in 
books and manners. His lessons were assigned 
him, and as he took his seat he seemed utterly ob- 
livious to the sneers and cuts which the pupils 
slyly cast at him. 

“Of what manner of child is he?” mentally 
ejaculated Mrs. Marks, watching him narrowly 
There was a look of premature care on the boy’s 
face, and another expression she could not fathom 
—was it stolidness or insensibility ? 

“Spelling-class!” called Mrs. Marks. 

The class took its place. 

“Come, James, to your class.” 

“Hey ?” said he, looking up blankly. 

“Come to your class; your recitation is the third 
one called in the morning. Come promptly with 
the class as it files by your desk.” 

“Hey ?” 

A giggle went around the class. 

“Iam accustomed to being treated with more 
respect by my pupils; do not reply to me in that 
way again!” 

“Eh os 

Another titter from the class. 

“When you speak to me,” said Mrs. Marks, 
angrily, “say ‘Yes, madam, or ‘No, madam;’ do 
you understand that ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 





Ella Ross; “now for lesson number one in or- 
thography.” 


stood with his hands in his pockets surveying the 
scene with the utmost indifference. 


hat?” said one boy, snatching it from his head 
| and giving it a toss in the air. 


“Lesson number one in manners,” whispered 


This was recited quite creditably by Jim. 
At recess the boys crowded around Jim, who 


“Hallo! Sorrel-Top, what'll you take for that 





Another ran up capering and singing,— 
“Turn about, wheel about, and do just so, 
Every time 1 turn round I hits Jim Crow!” 

thrusting his fist under his nose and digging him 

in the side. 

Jim quietly recovered his hat and walked into 
the school-room to his desk. 

“What a coward!” said the girls. 

“Ts he one or not >” said Mrs. Marks to herself, 
as she watched the proceedings from her window. 

The days wore quickly on. ‘Sorrel-Top,” as 
the boys had dubbed him, progressed slowly but 
steadily in his lessons, and his manner and ap- 
pearance seemed toning down to a better assimila- 
tion with the school, but he appeared to neither 
make'nor care for friends among the scholars. 

Mrs. Marks studied the boy’s character closely ; 
it seemed shrouded in mystery. His lessons were 
diligently studied; evidently from a deep desire to 
learn, but the praise or censure of his teacher 
seemed utterly indifferent to him; and oftentimes 
there was an absent, far-off gaze on the homely, 
hungry-looking face, that impressed her painfully. 

One day, at noon, while the boys were eating 
their lunch, Bob Wood leaped on Jim’s back, and 
seizing the long wisps of hair, cried,— 

“Give us a ride, Sorrel-Top; how much will 
you take for a ride?” 

“T’'ll ride you all around the yard for that ‘ere 
big hunk of cake in your basket; say, will you 
do it?” said Jim, with unusual animation. 

“All right! Go it, boots!” and away they went, 
followed by a crowd of laughing, jeering boys. 

James brought in his “hunk of cake” and de- 
posited it carefully in his basket; and often after 
that he would be seen performing the same office 
for some of the boys, obtaining a similar reward, 
which he always carefully laid away. 

“Too stingy to eat it here,” said the girls, “for 





fear some one will beg him for it!” 





One Saturday afternoon, Ella Ross and Lena 
Snow called for Mrs. Marks to go muscadining with 
them. They rambled on, and after filling their 
baskets with the luscious fruit, retraced their 
footsteps for home, when they were overtaken by | 
a shower of rain. Seeing, near by, an old log | 
house, they ran to it for refuge. } 

On entering, the word ot apology from Mrs. | 
Marks was interrupted by Lena, exclaiming,— | 


“Why, there’s Jim!” | 




























Sure enough, there stood Jim on the floor, for 
the first time visibly embarrassed; his face vied 
in color with his hair, as he vainly attempted to 
hide the pair of pants he was evidently trying 
himself to mend. 

By the side of the huge fireplace leaned a great, 
raw-boned, red-headed man,—no mistaking Jim’s 
paternity there,—who was smoking his pipe, the 
picture of complacent ease. 

“Walk in, ladies, and take a cheer; it’s a mon- 
strous hard rain we’re gitting!” said he. 

Just on the other side of the fireplace sat 
a poor, helpless-looking woman, whose shrunken 
limbs, doubled beneath her, betrayed some great 
misfortune. Above her head, and in arms’ length, 
was a long, stout pole, fastened in by the fire- 
place and extending back to the bed on the oppo- 
site side. It seemed slick and worn with usage. 

“It is the teacher, mother,” said Jim, getting 
them seats, then placing himself by his mother’s 
side. 

“T’ye heern Jim talk a heap about you,” said 
she; “and I’m mighty glad to see you, though 
leastways I can’t git up to speak.” 

“Are you much of a sufferer?” said Mrs. 
Marks. 

“Oh yes! I’m in a sight of misery nigh all the 
time, and I haint walked a step in nine years.” 

The girls exchanged glances of horror, while 
the teacher, in tones of pity, continued, ““We did 
not know of your affliction; are you entirely 
helpless ?” 

“Oh, 1 mostly can drag myself back and for- 
rerds to the bed by that pole, but I can’t use my 
feet. I aint much ’count now for anything; late- 
ly my hands has got so sore and tender like that 

I can’t ever knit more’n around ata time,” said 
tshe, looking at the coarse sock which lay on the 
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floor beside her. They were tender-looking hands, 
so shapely and delicate, as if they might have 
been of gentle blood. 

“How do you manage to live?” said Mrs. 
Marks, in an interested manner. “I hope you 
find the neighbors kind ?” 

“We don’t know many folks here; haint been 
here long, and can’t expect much of ’em; but 
Jim’s a power of help. He’s a good boy, Jim is, 
if I do say it, as shouldn’t say it. He does the 
washing and cooking, and we do the mending 
atween us. Jim takes a sight of intrust in his 
books, and he often brings me home a nice piece 
of cake or pie that the boys give him, which you 
know 1s mighty considerate, seeing as he don’t 
git any hisself; you must have rael good boys in 
school, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Marks glanced at the girls. Lena’s face 
was full of suppressed emotion, and large tears 
were rapidly coursing down Ella’s cheeks. The 
woman’s voice had that whining tone that long 
suffering often brings, but underneath it all 
you could discover a strata of resolve and he- 
roism that was part of her own nature, 
and from whence, it was easy to see, 
the quiet forces came which were rap- 
idly developing Jim’s character. 

During this recital Jim stood by his 
mother’s side, not abashed, thougli the 
contrast between culture and igno- 
rance, dress and squalor, was so glar- 
ing; there was the same look 
of abstraction and gravity on 
his face, that the cares and 
anxieties of his young life had 
deeply graven there. The old 
man placidly smoked his 
pipe, enjoying his ease with 
comfort, if not dignity. 

“Yes,” said he, “we've had 

a powerful sight of trouble; 
fust the war, then sence Man- 
dy’s been took down ’pears 
like we've had a run of bad 
luck.” 
“Not half as much bad luck as 
bad management,” retorted the 
poor, helpless wife; “if you'd only 
O Jim, it’s coming! run quick !” 
said she, and the t -v sprang to her 
side and with the a . of his father 
laid her on the bed. 

There she was seized with such a 
paroxysm of suffering which wit- 
nessing curdled the blood in the 
veins of the paralyzed teacher and 
girls. Her body, writhing with 
pain, would bend almost double; 
then round and round the bed she would seem 
to revolve, convulsed with agony, while the blis- 
tering waters from her eyes would almost leave 
scalded furrows on the cheek. 

Jim stood by his mother, moving a pillow in 
one place and placing it in another; wiping the 
beaded brow, while ever and anon she would 
moan, “O Jim!” the only answer being a silent 
chafing of her hand. 

Not a word was spoken till the old man, who 
had been aimlessly walking around, came to the 
bed and said, “Try to take it as easy as you kin, 
Mandy.” 

A gesture of the hand, eloquent with disdain, 
motioned him away. Ah! it was plain the fires 
of affection there had long since died out; the 
only flame of love on that home altar was that 
which burned so brightly and beautifully between 
mother and son. 

Once, when the paroxysm was great ana she 
seized Jim’s hand, his eyes turned with a mute 
appeal and met the pitying glances of his teacher; 
then was established the electric chord of affec- 
tion between the boy and his teacher that grew 
with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength. 

The mystery of the boy’s strange nature was 
now solved. Contumely, slight, conscious defects, 
were all absorbed in that one strong, chivalric de- 
votion for a helpless mother; that ‘‘was the power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne itself.” 

After two hours’ intense suffering, the helpless 
woman sank exhausted on her pillow, neither 
able to move nor speak. 

“Tt’s the wust attack in a long while,” whis- 
pered James’s pa. 

‘What is the matter with her? Do you havea 
doctor ?” 
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“Yes, Dr. Scott comes, but says ‘taint no use; 
{ust "twas the spine, and sence nuralgy took her 
nigh two years ago, she’s bin gitting wuss and 
wusscr.” 

“Can I do anything for you, James ?” 
teacher, gently, to him. ‘Would you like for me 
to stay all night ?” 

“No’m; she won’t want anything now, but will 
lie easy for several days. I’m much obliged to 
you, Mrs. Marks.” 

There was but little said by the teacher and her 
girls, as they left the abode of suffering. James 
was not at school next day, but the next follow- 
ing was promptly at his post; and always after 
that, he found in his basket some delicacy for his 
mother. 

A few weeks after this, one day as Mrs. Marks 
entered her school-yard from dinner, her attention 
was attracted by shouts and yells of unusual 
character in her well-disciplined yard. 

‘“Hurra for Sorrel Top!” 

“Spin him one in the eye, Sorrel!” 

“I'll bet on the one that beats!” etc., while a 
crowd of boys laughing and shrieking around a 
central object, clearly indicated a fight. 

“OQ Mrs. Marks!” screamed the girls. ‘Pete 
Wood and James Crow are having a fight out 
yonder; do look at them!” 

Hurrying in, she rung the bell, which soon 
brought in both offenders and prompters. 

“The two boys who were fighting,” said the 
teacher, “come forward.” 

They stood in front of her,—Pete, pert and con- 
temptuous, with a broad grin on his yulgar face ; 
Jim, pale as death, grave as usual, but with a 
deep, glowing light in his eyes she could not un- 
derstand—she had never seen it there before. 

‘What does all this mean, Peter? James, I am 
surprised at you!” 

Pete answered with a snicker; James did not 
say a word. 

“Speak! what is the meaning of this disturb- 
ance ?” 

“'Twa'n’t nothing,” said Pete. “I jist told the 
boys Jim had a pet at his house; that I seen it 
yestiddy when I went by there, and Jim he”—— 

“It was my mother he was talking about,” in- 
terrupted Jim, quietly ; but his eyes were flaming 
furiously, and his whole form trembling and 
strengthening with the fury of a demon. 

“T thought it was a she-bear crawling round,” 
snickered Pete. 

“Say that again, will you!” said Jim, and 
jumping on him, he pommelled him in the face. 

The pupils hed risen to their feet, pale and stu- 
pefied with terror at the unwonted proceedings ; 
when one of the larger boys sprang forward, and 
seizing Jim, threw him on the floor, where he lay 
as motionless as the boy he had so severely 
beaten. 

Mrs. Marks sank to her seat, herself exhausted 
by the excitement, and the school was as silent as 
the grave. 

“You two boys rise,” she presently said, “and, 
Jim, do you take that seat down yonder, in the 
corner of the room. Pete, you the one diagonal 
from Jim; turn your backs to the school, and re- 
main in that position during the evening.” 

They did as bidden, Jim pale and quiet, Pete 
sobbing, and bearing many marks of a van- 
quished foe. 

An hour before school closed, Mrs. Marks 
walked down the room, and found James, with 
his head leaning against the wall, asleep. 

“James,” said she, touching him gently on the 
shoulder, “I'll excuse you now. Take this to 
your mother,” giving him an orange; “perhaps 
she will relish it.” 

The boy took it, said no thanks, but the tears 
sprang to his eyes, as they met his teacher’s, and 
he felt she understood it all. 

Spring days came on; Jim was growing in favor 
with the boys, since he had “socked it to Pete,” 
and all the girls espoused his cause. His hair 
was neatly trimmed, and neat, good clothes height- 
ened his self-respect; they were the gift of friends 
now interested for the mother and boy. 

For more than a week James had been absent 
from school. 

“Jim’s mother is about to die,” 
boys to the teacher. 

That evening, taking Ella and Lena, Mrs. 
Marks rapidly walked to the lowly home. 

Entering, she saw the sick woman propped up 
by pillows; two kind neighbors were around, giv- 
ing every attention; the old man sat on the door- 
step, smoking his pipe, while Jim sat with his 
head buried in his mother’s pillows, and her hand 
clasped in his. 

The grayish hue of death had already set its 
seal on her face, and it was plainly to be seen, the 
tired spirit would soon be free. She smiled when 
she saw the teacher and whispered,— 

“You've been so good to Jim, he thinks a heap 
of you; don’t forgit him, will you 2?” 

The tide of life was ebbing fast. 

“Jim,” she cried, “where is ye ?” 

“Here I am, mother, right by you.” 

“TI can’t see ye now, Jim, nor hardly hear ye; I 
must be going. You've been a good son to me, 


and you'll miss your poor, sick mammy, won't 
e?” 


said one of the 


. . | 
said his 





it about the green pastures and the quiet waters ? 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’” and the poor, tired 
soul went out with its simple prayer, to the Home 
of the trusting. 

“She’s fell asleep,’ said Jim. | 

“Yes, Jim,” said his teacher, “by the side of the 
green pastures and still waters.” 

Then the fountain of tears was broken up, and 
sorrow gave vent to the “resistless eloquence of 
woe.” 

“QO mother! mother!” cried he, stroking the 
careworn face, that looked so peaceful now, 
‘‘what will I do without you ?” 

The old man had been standing at the foot of 
the bed, with his hat drawn over his eyes, watch- 
ing. He turned to the fireplace, raking up some 
embers in his pipe, and went out wiping his eyes, 
saying,— 

“She was allus a good wife to me, Mandy 
was.” 

As time wore on, Jim became one of the most 
regular, attentive pupils of the school; his face 
gradually lost the abstracted, careworn look; the 
lines about his mouth gave place to an expression 
of peace and happiness. 

“That boy would make a good doctor,” said he, 
watching Jim, as he tenderly picked the splinter 
from the foot of a little boy. 

“T wish you would make one of him, then,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marks. 

“I would try, if old ‘Take-it-easy’ would die, or 
leave the country,” he answered. 

“Well, he is going to the southern part of the 
State, and here’s your chance.” 

This is how Jim came to be an inmate of the 
doctor’s home, and when that summer typhoid 
fever broke out in the village, gétng all through 
the doctor's family, James proved himself invalu- 
able. 

James took his first course of lectures that win- 
ter, in New Orleans. The succeeding summer was 
the terrible epidemic of Memphis, and his services 
were as quickly accepted as offered. Tenderly he 
ministered to the dead and dying; numbers fell a 
sacrifice to duty, while he moved on unscathed, 
resolute and untiring. 

Then when the Destroying Angel had spent it- 
self over the beautiful city, and peace and pros- 
perity were once more restored, he wrote to Mrs. 
Marks, “After my next course of lectures, I shall 
make this city my home;.should success crown 
my efforts, I will continue to feél that to your 
sympathy and judicious counsel, I owe all that I 
am, or shall ever hope to achieve.” 

J. A. Hancock. 
—--— 4 - —— 


IN YOUTH. 


heart within me swells, 
stirring its hundred wells; 


My heart, wf 
Panting, anc 
For youth is a noble seed, that springs 
Into the flower of heroes and kings! 

TUPPER. 


—— _- — ~@r 
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POST-MASTER SKIFF. 


By Charles Heber Clark. 


The post-office at Betterton was in Mr. Skiff’s 
store. Mr. Skiff was the post-master, and in the 
front part of his store, at one side, he had enclosed, 
with a partition composed of numbered and glass- 
fronted pigeon-holes, a little space in which he 
untied the mail-bags, sorted the letters, refilled the 
bags with fresh matter, and dealt out letters and 
papers, morning and evening, to an eager public. 

The town was small, and the postal business 
was small, and Mr. Skiff’s salary was very small 
indeed. But as he conducted the post-office in 
conjunction with his business as a dealer in gro- 
ceries, dry-goods and general supplies, the salary 
and his income from the rents of boxes were easi- 
ly earned, and he was contented with his position 
as post-master. 

Mr. Skiff usually attended to the handling of 
the mail without assistance; but sometimes, when 
there were many customers in the store at the time 
of the arrival of the mail, he would summon his 
wife to take care of the post-office; and, occasion- 
ally, when he and his wife were both engaged, or 
when they were absent in the evening, Jim Ri- 
ley, Mr. Skiff’s only clerk, conducted the business 
of the office. 

But Mr. Skiff rarely went away, except when 
there was a religious meeting at the church, or 
when his duties as a deacon summoned him to 
the performance of functions which he was accus- 
tomed to regard as even more important than 
those that devolved upon him as a merchant and 
a post-master. For Mr. Skiff, although impul- 
sive by nature and given to making hasty judg- 
ments, was one of those men who have discovered 
that the secret of peace and contentment and joy, 
is to be found, and only to be found, in obeying 
the requirements of the spiritual life. 

Upon a certain evening in June, Mr. Skiff was 
more than commonly busy. Jim Riley, the clerk, 
had gone away to begin his brief summer vacation. 
The mail was large and there were several cus- 
tomers in the store. Mr. Skiff waited upon the 
latter, while Mrs. Skiff, being summoned, came 
in and undertook the task of distributing the let- 
ters and papers to the boxes. 

An hour or two passed before either of them 
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After the exchange of a few words between 


them, Mrs. Skiff said,— 


“You're not going down the street to-night, are 


you, John ?” 
“No,” replied Mr. Skiff. 
thing ?”’ 
“Not particularly. 


ing by, you might pay her.” 


“I will pass her house in the morning. Won't | 


that be soon enough ?” 
“Oh yes! 
please, and take a receipt in full.” 
Mr. Skiff thrust the note into his pocket-book, 
and as he did so, he smiled and said,— 


“Where on earth do you get so much money ? 


You are a perfect mine of wealth.” 

Mrs. Skiff laughed, and putting her hand upon 
her husband’s arm, she answered,— 

“T save it. You ought to know by this time 


what a good and economical housekeeper I am.” 


‘You are the very best in the world!” said Mr. 


Skiff; and then, after looking around to make 


sure no one was present, he kissed her. 

Mrs. Skiff went back into the dwelling house, 
and the post-master proceeded to lock his money 
in the safe and to close the store. 

Next morning, while Mr. Skiff was sorting the 
mail, newly arrived, a man whom he knew as Mr. 
Walters, a representative of the post-office de- 
partment, came in behind the boxes and greeted 
him cordially. 

Mr. Skiff continued to handle the letters, while 
Mr. Walters sat down upon a chair and, picking 
up a newspaper, began to glance over its columns. 

“Anything new ?” asked Mr. Skiff. 

“No, oh no!” said Mr. Walters. 
importance in hand just now. I am going over to 
Birdsboro’ to adjust a little matter in the office 
there. Jones has his accounts in a tangle, and I 
am to help him straighten them out. I was pass- 
ing through here, and [ just thought I would drop 
in to see you. How is Mrs. Skiff?” 

“Quite well, thank you. Won’t you stay to 


dinner ?” 


“T don’t know. When does the train leave for 


Birdsboro’ ?” 


_ “Not till six this evening. You might as well 
stay.” 
“Maybe I will. But I can't take dinner with 


you, for I have an errand over the river which I 
might as well do while Iam here. By the way, 
can you break a twenty-dollar bill for me? I 
want to hire a buggy, and I have nothing smaller 
than a twenty.” 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Skiff, going to the money- 


drawer. 


“Give me five-dollar bills, if you can,” said Mr. 


Walters. 


There were but three five-dollar bills in the 


drawer, so Mr. Skiff took one from his pocket- 
book and handed them to his visitor. 
note given him by his wife the preceding night. 


It was the 


Mr. Walters examined all of them quickly, but 
carefully, as they were put into his hands. Then 
he looked very grave and sat for a few moments 
silent. Rising, he approached Mr. Skiff, and pre- 
senting one of the five-dollar notes, he said,— 

“Do you see that mark upon this bill ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Skiff. 

“TJ put it there!” 

“When ?” asked Mr. Skiff, without any appear- 
ance of concern. ‘Just now ?” 

“At Hulmeville, day before yesterday.” 

Mr. Skiff looked at him with a startled air. 

“At Hulmeville! You marked the note! Then 
how--I don’t understand how”—— 


“Skiff!” said Mr. Walters, sternly, “there have 


been many complaints to the Department of late 
of thefts of money sent through the mail along 


this route. I was commissioned to find the thief. 
You were the last man I should have suspected. 


But after failing in all the other offices I tried 
That bank-note was put into a decoy let- 
I find it in your pocket-book. 
There is but one conclusion, but I am sorry to 


yours. 
ter and sent here. 


reach it.” 


Mr. Skiff’s face turned ghastly white. He looked 
He took hold of the edge 
of the counter to keep himself from failing. Mr. 
Walters observed him narrowly, and thought his 
appearance supplied abundant evidence of guilt. 

But Mr. Skiff was not thinking wholly of him- 
She had giv- 
She, he thought, had handled 
the mail in which the fatal decoy letter had been 
placed. He was horror-stricken with the thought 
Mary! His 
But there was 
Beyond all 
doubt he had not taken money from a letter. His 
He remembered the sur- 
prise he felt when she handed him the bill on the 


as if he would swoon. 


self. He was thinking of his wife. 
en him that note! 


that she might be a thief! His wife! 
mind revolted at the suspicion. 
the evidence. It seemed conclusive. 
wife must have done so. 


preceding evening. 


As he stood there his mind worked with tremen- 
Should he tell the truth to Wal- 
Could he bear to see his wife taken before 
a magistrate and sent to prison? The thought 


dous rapidity. 
ters ? 


was intolerable. 


Or should he permit suspicion to remain upon 


himself? 


“Do you want any- 


I owe Mrs. Flick five dol- 
lars upon my dress, and I thought if you were go- 


Here is the money. Give it to her, 


“Nothing of 


ery than that the wife of his youth, guilty though 
she be, should be branded as a felon. 

“Well,” said Mr. Walters, sadly, but with a 
firm tone, “‘what have you to say about it?” 

Mr. Skiff sank into a chair. Covering his face 
with his hands, he said,— 

“T took the note!” 

It was a lie, and the good man, even though in 
a high state of excitc-aent, shuddered as he ut- 
tered it. This was added anguish. That he, a 
man of unspotted honor and unimpeached veraci- 
ty, should have actually told a lie to hide the sin 
of another! In a calmer moment he could not 
have done it. 

“We will go at once, then, to a magistrate,” 
said Mr. Walters. ‘You are my prisoner!” 

“But,” said Mr. Skiff, rising, with his face pal- 
lid and careworn, “you will not manacle me or 
hold me? I will go with you quietly. You will 
not make my shame public in the streets ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Walters. 

“Tam ready,” said Mr. Skiff, taking his hat, 
with a trembling hand. 

He locked the door of his store, as he went out. 
People wondered at his appearance as he walked 
with tottering steps down the street. There was 
a little knot of idlers in the magistrate’s office, 
and it was speedily increased. Mr. Skiff sat 
down upon a chair near the desk of the justice. 
Everybody, including the magistrate, regarded 
him and Mr. Walters with intense curiosity. 

Mr. Walters stepped forward and in a few brief 
words presented a charge against the postmaster. 
There was a stir among the spectators as he de- 
clared his belief of Mr. Skiff’s guilt; and from 
the little office where the justice sat, the evil news 
went forth apace to startle the entire village. 

“And Mr. Skiff confesses that he took the 
money,” said Mr. Walters, in conclusion. 

“Yes,” murmured the postmaster, “I confess— 
I confess that I did it.” 

The magistrate, in pursuance of his duty, re- 
quired that Mr. Skiff should find bail for his ap- 
pearance in court, or else go to prison. Mr. Skiff 
sent for Dr. Thomas, his family physician and his 
life-long friend. The doctor came, and, grieved 
beyond expression at the story of the crime, en- 
tered bail for Mr. Skiff, who then arose in silence 
and, past the people who flocked upon the side- 
walk looking curiously at him, went sadly, with 
downcast eyes, to his home. 

Mrs. Skiff had not been aware of his absence. 
As he came through the garden-gate he heard her 
voice. She was at work in the dining-room, and 
through the open window came her tones as she 
softly sang to herself the words of a familiar 
hymn. To Mr. Skiff the singing seemed like hor- 
rible mockery. If she but knew that his foot- 
steps were bringing desolation! 

He pushed through the ball-door, and into the 
room. She had her back towards him as he en- 
tered, and when she heard his step she turned 
about with a pleasant word upon her lips; but his 
appearance arrested her tongue. 

“Why, John!” she exclaimed, in alarm, “what 
is the matter ?” 

Mr. Skiff could not answer her. He fell into a 
chair, and placing his head upon the table, he 
sobbed, while his whole body shook with the 
force of his emotion. His wife was at his side in 
amoment. Kneeling by him, she put her arms 
about him and said,— 

“What is it? What has happened? It is ter- 
rible to see you in such a condition. Can’t you 
tell me what is the matter, dear ?” 

And so, while he tried to master the feelings 
that had controlled him, she caressed him and en- 
treated him to tell her the secret of his agitation. 
Presently he lifted his head, and with what calm- 
ness he could, he said to her,— 

“T am going to prison—for years. 
fessed myself to be a felon.” 

Mrs. Skiff looked at him with amazement and 
alarm. 

“A felon, John? Impossible! Do tell me what 
dreadful thing has happened? Confessed? You 
did not confess anything, did you ?” 

“I confessed that I took money from a letter,” 
said Mr. Skiff, looking at her. 

“You, John! You! I don’t believe it. No, I 
don’t believe it. It is impossible. You were not 
mad enough to do such athing. You never did 
it!” 

“No,” said Mr. Skiff, solemnly, “I never did.” 

“But why, then, did you confess you took it? 
Where did you make such confession? What 
for? What does it all mean ?” 

“T lied about it. I lied to the post-office detect- 
ive; I lied to the magistrate; I lied before my 
Maker; and I, who know so well the awful con- 
sequences of a falsehood, I lied, woman, to save 
you!” said Mr. Skiff, looking at her almost 
fiercely. 

“To save me?” exclaimed Mrs. Skiff, weeping. 
“To save me from what? How to save me? 
What have I done? O John! what, what does 
all this mean ?” 

Mr. Skiff rose from his chair and advanced 
towards her. 

“Did you not give me a five-dollar note, last 


I have con- 


He remembered his good reputation, 
his years of honest toil. He thought of his church, 
of the boys in his Bible-class, of a cell in the pen- 
itentiary ; of unspeakable ruin and shame. The 
world seemed slipping away beneath his feet. But 
a strong impulse urged him to make a supreme 
sacrifice. Better that he should suffer bitter mis- 


night? Did you, or did you net ?” 

“I did,” said Mrs. Skiff. 

“Well,” said Mr. Skiff, taking her by the wrist, 
“that note was stolen from a decoy-letter sent to 
this office. It was marked. Who took it? You 
know that I did not. But I have said that I took 
it, because I would not have my wife branded 


The old man came in. “Haint ye nothing to 
say to me afore ye go, Mandy? I aint done right 
by ye p’raps ?” 

“T’ve been a sight of trouble, old man, to ye; 
good-by. 

“Jim, little son, say your prayers now; what is 


found a moment’s leisure, and then, the applicants 
for letters having all gone from the post-office win- 
dow, Mrs. Skiff walked out into the store and 
stood by her husband, who was engaged in mak- 
ing a calculation upon a piece of brown wrapping 
paper with a lead pencil. 
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with crime. Woman, I have saved you from 


“I can doit, mother,” cried Jakey. ‘Jest you let | the snow of sufficient thickness to bear up the pony, 

















dismounted from his panting, bleeding pony. ‘Are ye 


punishment, but I fear you do not appreciate the | me try it. Why, ma, there’s too much woods ’tween | enabling Jakey to mount the wiry little animal and set | much hurt?” 


sacrifice.” 

Mr. Skiff turned about, as if he would leave the 
room. 

“One moment said Mrs. Skiff, with great 
calmness. Mr. Skiff stopped. Mrs. Skiff was 
very white, but she had perfect self-control. 

“Do you believe I stole that note?” she asked. 
There was something in her manner that inspired 
her husband’s mind with doubt. 

“T do not know,” he said. “I do not want to 
believe so dreadful a thing, but”—— 

“That note,” she said, “was given to me yes- 
terday morning by James Riley, in payment for 
his board. It is your clerk, John, who has robbed 
the mail, not your wife; no, no, not your wife!” 

Then Mrs. Skiff sat down, and had a good, 
hearty cry. Mr. Skiff comforted her as best he 
could. 

“Surely,” he said, “vou will forgive me for be- 
lieving, in my anguish, evidence that seemed so 
strong? You know how hasty I always am.” 

“Forgive you?” said Mrs. Skiff, gently, “how 
could I heip forgiving you when you were willing | 
to destroy yourself to save me ?”” | 

“And that reminds me,” said Mr. Skiff, “that | 
my confession was intended to screen you, not to | 
save Riley. It puts me in a@ very serious posi- | 
tion. What can I do about it ?” 

“See Mr. Walters at once, and tell him the 
whole truth.” 

Mr. Skiff seized his hat and started from the 
door. He encountered Mr. Walters in the yard, 
just emerging from the side-door in the store. 
Mr. Walters had over his arm a coat. He had 
obtained admission to the store without Mr. 
Skiff’s knowledge. 

“I found this coat,” said Mr. Walters, “hanging 
in the post-office. I brought it with me to be used 
as evidence.” 

Mr. Skiff asked him to come into the house for 
a moment, and Mr. Walters did so. 

“What evidence,” asked the post-master, ‘‘can 
you obtain from that coat ?” 

“This,” answered Mr. Walters. “I find in the 
pockets portions of six or seven other letters that 
have been stolen. These would have convicted 
you, if you had not confessed.” 

“But that is not my coat!” said Mr. Skiff. 

“It is Jim Riley’s,” exclaimed Mrs. Skiff. “He 
is the real thief!” 

“Impossible!” said Mr. Walters. “Why, your 
husband has admitted his guilt.” 

Mr. Skiff undertook to tell the whole story to 
Mr. Walters, and.when Mr. Walters had heard it, 
he went quickly out toward the telegraph-office. 
He did not return for nearly two hours; and 
when he came back Mr. and Mrs. Skiff were at 
dinner. 

“Won't you invite me to take dinner with you ?” 
said Mr. Walters. “I have some good news. 
Here,” he said, “is a telegram announcing the fact 
of Riley’s arrest and his full confession. I have 
posted it at the hotel so that the people here will 
know that you are innocent.” 

Post-master Skiff bitterly repented of his folly 
in hastily condemning his wife and in yielding to 
a temptation to tell a falsehood. He felt, howev- 
er, that he had learned a valuable lesson. 

He has always said that that dinner, taken with ' 
his wife and Walters, was the most delicious he 
has ever tasted. 
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For the Companion, | 


PLUCKY LITTLE JAKEY. 
By Frank Calkins. 


Little Jakey was mail-carrier for several years be- 
tween a small settlement in the woods, on the Red River 
of the North, and the nearest station on the Manitoba 
Railroad, a distance of thirty miles. 

His mother, who lived in the small settlement re- 
ferred to, was a widow, whose husband had frozen to 
death while out hunting, some two years before the in- 
cident which we are about to relate occurred. She was 
thus left to struggle forward alone upon their squatter’s 
claim for the support of a family of six children, of 
whom Jacob, a lad of fourteen, was the oldest. 

Jacob, or Jakey, was a small, slender boy not strong 
enough to do a great deal of hard work, but an earnest, 
manly little fellow, who toiled as best he could through 
the spring and summer after his father’s death, to raise 
and harvest the small field of wheat and patch of pota- 
toes which had to suffice to feed and clothe their large 
family throughout the long, cold winter. 

Yet when all was done and their small crops were 
harvested, they found th lves in p ion of 
scarcely enough to afford the bare necessities of life. 
And before spring came again, it seemed that they must 
give up one of their two cows. 

But help came from an unexpected source. One 
morning, just after they had concluded to sell old 
“Spot” to Mr. Hesing, the ‘‘store-keeper” of the set- 
tlement, their nearest neighbor, an old man who had 
been carrying the mail out to the railroad and back 
twice each week for the last two years, knocked at the 
door, and at the widow’s invitation came in and took a 
seat. 

“I come over,” said he, “ter see what ye’d think 
about Jakey here's carrying the mail for me this week. 
Ye see, I’ve gut the roomatiz so powerful bad ’tween 
my shoulders, ’at I jest can’t ride hoss-back enny more 
till I git better, an’ the Lord knows when that’ll be;” 
and the old man leaned forward with a groan, upon his 
knees. 

“Mercy!” said the widow; “he’s only a child, an’ 
it’s good thirty miles across that rough, wild country! 
Spozen there should come a blizzard, the poor boy’d 
freeze ter death, like his dear father,” and the poor 
Woman’s tears fell fast at the recollection of her sor- 





here and the railroad for anybody to freeze.” 


an’ feed; an’ now I’!l furnish hoss an’ feed an’ give ye | thought of the wolves as he rode along, aud with a feel- 


off at a canter along the trail. id 
“Tell ye what I’ll do,” said the old mail-carrier. “I As it was a bright moonlight night, the familiar land- 


git thirty-five dollars a month an’ furnish my own hoss | marks were all easily discerned. Our little hero 


“No, not hurt,” cried the plucky boy. “I’m all right 
and I’ve saved the mail-bag; but my poor pony’s pretty 
badly chawed about the legs and shoulders.” 

“On’y a few bites and slits,’’ said the trapper, after a 
half my pay an’ let Jakey hev the job fer a year. I can | ing of dread, realizing that this of all the nights on | moment’s examination. ‘Ye’ve hed a close call, my 
fix it all right with the contractors,” and he looked in- | which he had been out was the one most favorable to | lad; but ye’re a brave, gritty little chap. Mak’ yerself 
quiringly at the lad’s mother. these bold prowlers. The bright moonlight, the sharp | comfortable inside while I put up yer critter.” 

Jake fairly danced. ring of his pony’s hoofs on the frozen snow, could not It was so arranged that the lad was not compelled to 

“Just think of it, ma; seventeen dollars a month an’ | fail to make him a conspicuous object to these keen- | ride by night again during the snowy season. 
only gone four days in the week from home! Why, | sighted, sharp-eared denizens of the forest and prairie. Jakey carried the mail for two years after this ad- 
we could live on that, an’ I'd have part of my time to| In fear and silent watchfulness he rode forward, | venture, and is now a successful farmer in the Red 
work besides. I'll do it, Mr. Williams! I'll speak for | thankful that every moment was bringing him nearcr | River valley. 
mother.” home and lessening the danger, and without hearing or | 

“What about your studyin’?” she asked, but with | seeing anything of wolves until he reached the valley 
evident signs of relenting. of a timbered stream, distant about five miles from the 

“T'll study evenings,” answered the lad, stoutly. | settlement. 

“Tt’s a bargain, Mr. Williams.” Here as he emerged from a small grove directly at By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“Thet’s the kind of talk, Jakey,”’ said the old mail- | the crossing of the creek, he suddenly became aware . i ‘ : 
man. “I’d as soon trust ye as a man ennywheres, an’ | that a dark, slim object was gliding over the snow at The easiest and ploasantest way of reaching 2 hamou- 
a heap ruther than some men I know. I’ve gut three | an even pace with his pony, a little way off on his | 2Y #8 by diligence from Geneva; and we paid our five 
good ponies. Ye can change about on ’em an’ ride as | right. He turned to the left, and there beheld another dollars apiece, two or three days in advance, and chose 
fast as ye’ve a mind to. Come around early to-morrow | similar dark, gliding form. | Cur seats on the front bench of the banquette, the best 
mornin’ an’ ye’ll find one of ’em saddled and ready,” | A cold chill crept over the lad’s body; for he well | 5¢#ts for seeing that a diligence has to offer. 
and without waiting for any further consent from the | knew what this meant, and that the slim, silent figures The diligences on this route are well arranged. The 
widow, he hobbled out of doors and went home. would soon multiply ten-fold. | seats are so high that you mount to them by a ladder, 

Jakey started the next morning bright and early, and | Checking the pony, he thought rapidly. Should | and as they are —_ roofed — the affair is quite open 
after two days of absence came home in high spirits, | he turn back and take refuge in a tree? No, for he was | at the sides, they afford an excellent view of the lovely 
gladdening his mother’s heart with his bold and self- | cold now and would freeze to death in an hour, if | land penatgiieit apres baie rae. : 
reliant spirit. Thus the winter wore away and spring perched in atree. There was the cabin of trapper Me- | There bay beara wager meerty thirty people in 
came again, then summer and fall, and Jakey’s con-| Kinney, but it was a mile and a half down-stream. If | this one diligence. It was drawn by six borecs, three 
tract was renewed for another year. | he could only fight the wolves off until he could reach abreast, and these horses were changed at the end of 
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CHAMOUNY AND THE MER DE GLACE. 





At the small railroad town “Plucky little Jakey,” as | that, he would be safe. 





he was now known there, drew up regularly twice a 
week at the door of the log tavern. So promptly was he 
“on time” that a warm meal was always just ready for 
him. 


| “Dll try that,” he resolved, and turning down the 
creek, he spurred his pony forward at a gallop. 

| He had no more than started, when a shrill, pro- 
longed howl burst forth from both sides of the valley. 


each hour and a half. Sometimes where the road was 
very kard a seventh horse was fastened on, though I 
could not see how he could possibly do any good from 
his position, far on the right side. 

With each change of horses came achange of drivers, 
and the first time this took place I was intensely thank- 
ful. Our first driver continually heartened up his 
horses with a strange, guttural sort of cry, a kind of 
*Hoo-00-00!"" which inspired me with a wild desire to 
imitate it. 

T sat behind the man, and I did not think he would 
notice my feeble effort. I was mistaken. He turned 
his head round over his shoulder and—dooked at me. 
That was all he did, but what a look it was! 

A while afterwards, just to try him, I asked him the 
name of some mountain we were passing. He answered 
not, but once more he turned and looked at me. Then 
fear entered into my heart. Would he accidentally 
put out my eye with that convenient whip he brandished 
so freely? Would he, by chance, drive us all over a 
precipice just to punish me? 

T was glad when he got down from his perch and was 
replaced by a brisk young man witha flower in his hat. 
You may be sure I let him ‘‘Hoo-00-00!”’ to his heart’s 
content (for they all did it), and made no farther at- 
tempt to learn his language. 

The journey from Geneva to Chamouny occupies 
about eight hours, including a halt at St. Gervais-les- 
Bains for a table @’hote luncheon. The distance is for- 
ty-nine and a half miles, and after the first fifteen miles 
the scenery becomes constantly more and more of a 
rapture. 

It is well to have plenty of small coins in your pock- 
et, for at every stopping-place children surround you, 
reaching up fruit for your inspection. They have a 
sort of pole, like the trunk of a slender tree, from 
which spring metal branches, each one terminating in a 
hook, and from each hook hangs a graceful little basket 
full of plums, or pears, or grapes, or peaches, 

If the fruit were not a sufficient temptation in itself, 
you could not resist the winning smiles and the bright 
eyes of the youngsters who offer it to you. 

Then there are other youngsters who jodel along be- 
side you, and expect all your pennies as atribute. I 
cannot say that the Swiss jode/ is delightful as music, 
but it belongs to the mountains, and you would feel de- 
frauded if you did not hear it. 

About twenty miles, by the winding carriage-road, 
| from Chamouny, the dazzling height of Mont Blanc 
| suddenly becomes visible. It is twelve miles or more 


No incident of note occurred to him during the first | It was the first cry of pursuit; and before he had ridden | away from you, as the crow flics, but its gigantic shape 


come quite content with her son’s employment; for the 
moncy enabled them to live comfortubly and also to till 
their small farm with greater success, since they could 
now afford to hire a hand during ploughing and harvest 
time. 


fraught with hardships. The snow fell to a great depth, 
and the wind swept down from the icy north with more 
than usual fierceness, even for'that high latitude. 

It was impossible for the settlers to keep the road 
“open” all the time, and twice the young mail-carrier 
was compelled to make the route on snow-shoes; and 
each time he made the round trip in three days, walk- 
ing twenty miles a day and stopping over night each 
time at the cabin of an old trapper, ten miles from the 
station. 

The wolves were very numerous that winter, and on 
account of the extreme cold and the scarcity of small 
animals and birds, they became very fierce and bold 

The large “timber wolves,” which are very common 
in that country, were especially dangerous, and gave 
the settlers great annoyance from their attacks on the 
barnyards. 

Little Jakey carried a light revolver which had been 
his father’s, and several times during this winter, when 
the condition of the road had made him late home at 
night, he had been compelled to fight off small squads 
of these ugly marauders. He carried plenty of car- 
tridges, and the rapidity with which he could fire the 
little breech-loading pistol served to frighten away 
small bands of wolves. 

But he could not heip feeling somewhat uneasy when 
compelled, as he often was, to be out after dark; he 
said nothing & all this to his mother, however, or to 
any one, and allayed all anxiety on his behalf with the 
laughing assurance that he could take care of himself 
anywhere. 

But one night in February he met witb an adventure 
too desperate in its nature to be concealed, even from 
his fond and fearful mother. 

He was on his return-trip from the station. It had 
thawed all that day; and his pony slumped knee-deep 
at nearly every step. Night found him ten miles from 
home, and nearly worn out with fatigue, as he had been 
compelled to walk a large portion of the way. 

But with the going down of the sun, a sharp, keen 





Tow. 


breeze sprang up which rapidly formed a crust upon 





But the second winter of Jakey’s mail-carrying was | 


| racing along, on either hand, not a hundred yards 
away. 


With the keen, cutiing wind directly in his face and | 


| a pack of timber-wolves for an escort, our mail-carrier’s 
| situation was hardly an enviable one. 

The pack momentarily grew in numbers from all 
sides. They closed in nearer each moment. It was in 
vain to try to run away from them. But the boy kept 
his pony at a swift gallop and drew his revolver from 
its sheath, determined to fight them off, if they made 
an attack before he could teach shelter. There was 
no other way. 

“If they’ll just wait three minutes,’’ muttered Jakey ; 
but even as he thought it, a great, gaunt brute rushed 
across the way in front of his pony, sprang into the air 
and snapped its teeth as it passed. It was followed by 
another. 

Crack ! went the little revolver, and a chorus of sharp 
yells followed the report; but the wolves were hungry, 
desperate. A half-dozen rushed forward atonce. They 
sprang at the pony from all sides. 

Jakey fired shot after shot, and shouted at the top of 
his voice, while the frightened pony fairly flew out of 
reach of the savage leapers, and for a few rods nobly 
led the van of the whole pack, which with frantic cries 
now pressed forward, eager to pounce upon and devour 
both horse and rider. 

“If only he can keep going,” thought Jakey. He 
set the spurs deeply into the pony’s sides and screamed 
frantically to attract the attention of the trapper, whose 
cabin was now in sight, right ahead in the edge of the 
timber. The pony strained every muscle; but the 
pack was upon him again. A dozen leaped up snap- 
ping at his sides. 

The lad had but two shots more. He fired on each 
side. But the whole pack was round him. Three or 
four were already clinging to his staggering pony. 
One set of sharp fangs was fastened in his own boot- 
leg, when the cabin door flew open and a flood of light 
burst upon him not thirty feet away. 

Bang ! bang ! went old McKinney’s double-barrelled 
gun; and the rough old fellow himself rushed forward, 
revolver in hand, firing right and left. The pack scur- 
ried away with loud yells. Three of them, however, 
could not get away; the two loads of buckshot had 
stretched them kicking on the snow. 

“Hulloo, Yonker!” shouted the old man, as Jakey 





| year of his rides over the route, and his mother had be- | a quarter of a mile, a dozen or more dark objects were | conquers the distance, and you feel it to be your near 


| and awful neighbor. 

The rest of the drive you are in a state of breathless 
excitement, as sometimes you lose sight of the grand 
dome, and then again confront it—as you come in sight 
of glacier after glacier, and splendor on splendor aston- 
ishes your eyes. 

At a little past three o’clock, if you leave Geneva as 
we did at seven in the morning, you drive into Cha- 
mouny, @ little village which seems all shops and ho- 
tels. There is plenty of time before sunset to explore 
the town. It is full of travellers. Everywhere you 
meet ladies on mules, or see groups of people waiting 
their turn to look at Mont Blanc through the telescopes 
with one of which each hotel is provided, or bargaining 
in the little shops for drinking-cups, or wood-carvings, 
or strings of beads. 

We went to the Hotel des Alpes, endeared to my 
memory by its hospitable and genial landlady. It has 
a charming little garden where the people group round 
the accustomed telescope. 

My room was at the back of the house, confronting 
Mont Blanc; and almost underneath my window was 
a mountain-torrent with a loud and constant roar which 
some guests complained of as giving them a headache, 
but which lulled me to sleep like a cradle-song. I knew 
nothing more until just before sunrise the next morn- 
ing. Did some watching spirit of the hills awake me 
just at the right time? 

I only know that about twenty minutes before the 
sun rose I stood at my window watching and waiting 
for the coming glory. Of course I thought of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
mouny,” as every English-speaking traveller is bound — 
to think. I chanted to myself: 

“Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc!” 

Just then the morning-star faded in the greater radi- 
ance of coming dawn—then a ray of gold crowned first 
one snow-capped height and thev another, until all the 
kings were crowned, and the day was come. It was 
very different from the sudden burst of sunrise glory 
which blinded us as we looked down from the summit 
of the Rigi into the valley below. This sunrise at 
Chamouny was not dazzling. There was something 
unutterably solemn in it, as each cold, pale, chaste 
height was consecrated with its own especial glory. 
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That was our sole day in » Cnepiiien, and we 
devoted it to an excursion to and across the Mer 
de Glace. Four of us set out, triumphantly, at 
eight o’clock of the brilliant morning — three | 
ladies and one man—each one on a mule, and | 
each with a guide. The ascent to the Montanvert | 
—two hours of mountain-climbing—is toilsome, 


but not dangerous. At the Montanvert we gave 
our mules into the charge of a boy who was to 
take them round to await us at the edge of the 
forest below the Chapeau. 

We lunched at the Montanvert, and bought the 
inevitable paper-knives and sleeve-buttons, and 
then we started for the Mer de Glace. As you 
look at it from Montanvert it has the aspect of a 
sea whose rough and rapidly in-coming tide has 
been caught and frozen in mid-career. 

Farther on it is like a sea frozen in the midst of 
a frightful storm, with great billows and gulfs of 
ice. We struggled down to it over the Moraine, 
a collection of rough boulders of all sizes, and 
not the pleasantest walking in the world. To 
traverse the Mer de Glace itself was by no means 
so toilsome; but it gave you a shiver to look into | 
the deep, blue crevasses of ice, and think how | 
easily a single false step would send you to make 
part of their mystery 

The descent from the Mer de Glace to the Cha- 


peau on the other side is infinitely more fatiguing, | 


and the portion of it ealled the Mauvais Pas, or 
Evil Road, is enough to daunt the timid. I re- 
member a description of it in one of Frederika 
Bremer’s books which curdled my blood when I 
was a little girl. 

A precipice of jagged rocks, I will not say how 
deep, is below you. Your only foothold is a se- 
ries of small steps cut into the perpendicular 
rock, and your only hope of safety is in clinging 
desperately to an iron hand-railing, secured to the 
rock. It takes you about half an hour te traverse 
this wicked bit of road, and you are rather apt to 
be seized with a trembling fit when you reach the 
Chapeau, and feel that it is all over. 

From the Chapeau you climb down, if such a 
contradiction in terms is allowable, to the edge of 
the forest, where your mules await you. 
fess that the farther descent upon mule-back was 
the crowning misery of my day. I was very tired, 
and no doubt fatigue had demoralized me. When 
I first mounted, the mule mildly objected to the 
descent which awaited her. She intimated her de- 
sire to back round on a path about six inches 
wide and overhanging a frightful precipice. It 
took the utmost strength of the guide to restrain 
her from carrying out this cheerful intention. I 
asked, desperately ,— 

“Is she vicious ?” 

“No, madam,” the guide answered, reassuring- | 
ly; “only reluctant.” 

Wherewith I cbmmenced plunging down the 
mountain on a reluctant mule, 
expected to get down alive. I gave the survivors 


instructions how to telegraph to my friends. 1| 


concluded that I dreaded death and loved life. I 
am afraid I shrieked a wild entreaty or two to be 
taken off the back of that reluctant mule; and I 


know my heart rejoiced when at last we reached | 


the farther edge of the forest and came out into 
daylight and a level road. 

We reached Chamouny about five o’clock, and 
joined some people who were watching, through 


I con- | 


I certainly never | 





the péininion a party making the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, having left Chamouny that morning. 
| These people who were struggling up the great 
mountain did not excite my envy. I concluded I 
would rather ascend Mont Blanc by telescope than 
in any other way. 
That night it looked like rain, and we debated 


the chances of driving next day wo Martigny by 


| way of the Téte Noire. We would not goif it 


rained—on that we decided as firmly as mortals | 


may, and then we took a last look at the lowering 
sky and went to sleep with the wild, hoarse song 
of the mountain torrent in our ears. 

— +r 

For the Companion. 

A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 
“Who's there ?”—The wind the casement rattles. 
“Who speaks ?”—The tree-tops murmur and sigh. 


“Some one is looking!”—Naug’ ~ the ne 
Is piercing save God’s all-seeing eye. 


—~or——_—__—— 
HONOR TO LONGFELLOW. 


A tribute is to be paid in England to the mem- 
j ory of Longfellow, which strongly marks the hold 
jw hich our poet had upon the hearts of the Eng- 
| lish people. 
| A subscription is being collected to raise a splen- 
did monument to his honor in Westminster Abbey. 
ng- 


| lishmen of every rank and in every field of labor. | 
| ot this country, and those at important points 
) abroad. 


The list of the committee includes not only men 
of letters, headed by Tennyson, but princes and 
peers, the most celebrated statesmen, judges, men 
of science, bishops and eminent clergymen, great 
merchants, actors, artists, and musicians. 

The honor to be thus conferred is a most rare 
and signal one. Only the most famous English- 
men are given a resting-place or a mural memo- 
rial in the stately old abbey of Westminster. It 
is the ambition of England’s most illustrious ora- 
tors, warriors, statesmen, and authors, to be en- 
tombed beneath its lofty, ancient arches; to lie 
there, amid the throng of silent monarchs, he- 
roes and sages of former times. 

Only one or two men of foreign birth are com- 
memorated by a tablet within these venerable 
| walls; the chief of whom is Handel the com- 
poser. 

When the French Prince Imperial, the heir of 
the Napoleons, died, many eminent Englishmen 
urged that he should be buried in the Abbey. 
They said that he was of royal blood, and had 
|met his death fighting under the English flag. 
Dean Stanley, who was then the chief authority 
of the Abbey, gave his consent. But the matter 
| was taken up in the House of Commons, which 
| voted the dead prince should not receive the honor 
proposed for his remains. 
| But now no voice is raised against the project 
| to testify the universal English affection for the 
pure and sweet American poet, by carving his re- 
| vered name among the sleeping greatness of the 
English past. The monument to Longfellow will 
| rise beneath the same roof where repose the long 
line of his brother English poets. His name will 
| be read by coming generations, in the same breath 
with those of the great writers of his own time— 
with those of his friends Bulwer, Thackeray and 
Dickens, and no doubt of his great rival, also his 
friend, Alfred Tennyson. 

Longfellow was as widely read and as warmly 





| collected for itself the intelligence which it pub- 








beloved in English as he was in American homes. 
There are few English sitting-rooms, no matter 
how humble, in which his works are not to be 
found, bearing evidence of being frequently read 
and pondered. The English critics have always 
declared that they preferred him to their own 
Poet-Laureate, Tennyson; and this judgment has 
been confirmed by the universal English heart. 

It is pleasant to us in America to hear of this 
rare and spontaneous tribute of appreciation and 
love to our poet. We feel a reflection of the honor 
upon ourselves; and an added pride in him who 
could charm and win the hearts of two great peo- 
pies. Such a tribute, too, is one more bond of 
kindly feeling and generous friendship to our Eng- 
lish cousins. Our impulse of indignation at past 
offences is mellowed and softened; and we are 
once more willingly reminded that, after all, we 
are one blood, true kith and kin. 

There can be no doubt that, mingled with the | 
desire to do honor to Longfellow, is that to show 
America that the old jealous feeling, the old con- 
descending temper towards us, in England, are 
passing away; and this should only heighten our | 
pleasure in seeing the noble shaft reared in the 
old Abbey to our poet’s memory. 
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For the Companion. 
TO-MORROW. 


Beware! Say not: “To-morrow this I'll be,” | 
Because to-morrow may not come to thee; 

Or, if it comes, thy plea may be the same | 
“To-morrow, this.” ‘To-morrow’s” but a name. 


Another sun may rise and set, 
‘o us be precious moments born, 
“To-morrow” we have never met, 
For yesterday’s “to-morrow” gone! 


| 
} 
| 
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THE COLLECTION OF NEWS. 


There has been lately not a little interest among 
newspapers over a reported effort by a well-known | 
capitalist and speculator, to obtain control of the | 
‘‘Associated Press.” Whether such an attempt 
was or was not made, the form it took and the | 
reasons of its failure do not concern us, and need 
not be discussed here. 

But it may be interesting to explain how news 
is collected for the daily press, and what office the 
great institution known as the Associated Press 
fulfils. There are probably very few things so lit- 
tle understood in the machinery of newspapers, 
as is this of news-gathering. 

In the days before the telegraph was invented, 
and for some years afterward, every newspaper 


lished. In New York the competition was very 
keen. Some of the papers used to run pony ex- 
presses from Boston, where the Cunard steamships 
landed the foreign mails, in order to anticipate 
their rivals in the publication of European news. 

About the year 1849, enterprise of this kind be- 
came so costly that the representatives of several 
New York newspapers met and formed an organ- 
ization under the name of ‘‘The Associated Press,” 
which has continued in an almost unchanged form 
to the present day. 

“The Associated Press” consists of seven New 
York dailies: The Journal of Commerce, Herald, 
Tribune, Times, World, Sun and Express. All 
except the last are morning newspapers. The 
news is also sold to the Evening Post and the 
Commercial Advertiser. The nine papers men- 
tioned are the only ones in New York City which 
have the Associated Press news. 

The Association employs a general agent, whose 
headquarters are at New York. This general 
agent appoints the local agents in various cities 


Under the direction of the general agent the lo- 
cal officers report by telegraph whatever of inter- 
est is happening within their district. The des- 
patches are sent to the agent at New York, and 
are by his men copied “in manifold,” so that iden- 
tically the same news is transmitted to every news- 
paper in the Association. 

There are various rules by which the newspa- 
pers in this Association are bound, the most im- 
portant of which is one relating to special despatch- 
es. Each paper inthe Association may procure 
and publish for its own especial use any news or 
other information from Albany or Washington. 

But the members of the Association are bound 
to send copies of all other special despatches to 
each of the other associated papers. The latter 
may each accept or refuse a despatch. If accept- 
ed, the expense is shared with the newspayer 
which procured it. If not accepted, no part of the 
expense is assumed. 

This rule is easily evaded, however, both by 
senders and receivers. A newspaper which ob- 
tains an important piece of intelligence is careful 
not to send out copies until it is too late to use the | 
news. And on the other hand, a paper w rhich | 
wishes to use a despatch without paying for it | 
sometimes rewrites the news in entirely different | 
language. | 

Thus far we have spoken only of the New York | 
Associated Press, but there are other similar or-| 
ganizations. Either the Western or the New Eng- | 
land Association may be taken as atype of all. | 

The New England Associated Press consists of | 
certain papers in the cities of the New England | 
States. The headquarters are at Boston, where is 
the general agent. This officer acts also for the 
New York Associated Press. 

All the news of New England is collected by 
agents in the several cities and towns, and trans- 





mitted to the Boston agent. The latter sends it 
to New York. There is alsoa New York agent 
of the New England Association, who receives a 
copy of all the news sent from everywhere to the 
New York Association, and transmits such parts 
of it as he deems important to the New England 
papers. 

In short, it is an interchange of intelligence be- 
tween the two associations. But the news of each 
is, to a certain extent, abridged in being sent to 
the other. 

To illustrate: On the 7th of November, the 
general Congressional and many State elections 
will take place. Full reports of the results in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts will be sent to the 
Boston agent of the New England Association, 
and these reports will be sent in full to the Boston 
and some other local papers. 

But the agent will put the result into a summa- 
ry to be sent to New York for the use of pa- 


| pers in that city. A copy of this abridged report 
| will be given to the agent of the Western Associ- 
| ation, who may, if he thinks best, make it still 


shorter for the newspapers of Chicago and other 
Western cities. 

In the same way Western election returns may 
be twice cut down before they reach Boston. Con- 
gressional doings frequently receive two abridg- 
ments before they reach the smaller papers in the 
more remote States. 

It will be seen that the system is quite intricate, 
but it could probably not be made more simple. 


) Inasmuch as newspapers of every party belong to 
these associations, the intention is to have the re- 


| ports made without party bias. In general they 
are so, but occasionally the rule is violated. 

The system is ® monopoly in a certain sense. 
| That is to say, the newspapers which have the As- 
sociated Press news refuse—as they have the priv- 
ilege of doing—to allow other papers to be admit- 


| ted to the same rights. 


A consequence of this has been the establish- 
| ment of rival news agencies, some of which enjoy 
a good measure of success. But as yet not one 
of them has made itself feared as a rival of the 
Associated Press. 
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AN EXCELLENT THING IN WOMAN. 

“T remember,” said a well-known writer lately, “‘the 
first ‘queen of society’ that I met. She was a Scotch- 
woman of good birth who married an American while 
he was in Europe. Rumors came before her to his 
home, of her brilliant success in London society and 
in the Austrian court where her brother held a diplo- 
matic position; and when she arrived with her hus- 
band, the society of the little city where he lived was 
soon at her feet. 

“Every man and (better proof of her power) every 
woman who came near her yielded to her singular fas- 
cination. I was a child of twelve, visiting in a country 
house near the town. 

“One morning some one said, ‘There comes Madame 
L—.’ I ran to the window to see coming through 
the trees a stout, freckled, red-haired woman without a 
single agreeable feature in her face. 

“T was d and disgusted. But when she came 
in and talked—talked to me—I sat breathless under a 
charm never felt in my life before. I was her slave 
from that moment. I know now that her fasciuation 
was wholly in her voice. It was low, clear, musical. 
The woman’s nature was expressed in it,—unpreten- 
tious, keenly sympathetic, but above all, genuine. It 
was her one power, but it was irresistible.” 

The charm of a sincere, sweet voice never fails to in- 
fluence us, though we are often unconscious as to what 
it is that has touched us. Madame de Maintenon is said 
to have maintained her power over Louis XIV. when 
she was old and ugly by her strong sense and exquisite 
voice. Madame de Staél, on the contrary, croaked out 
her sentences, alive with genius, in the tones of a crow. 

It is strange that while young people are so careful 
to improve every advantage which nature has given 
them te make themselves attractive, they neglect this, 
probably the most powerful of all. Voices, it is true, 
differ naturally in sweetness and range of tone, but 
they may be trained as thoroughly in speaking as in 
singing. The first aim should be to rid the voice of all 
affectation. It may be hopelessly harsh and unmusi- 
cal; but it can always be made clear and natural; 
your own, not a lisping imitation of that of some other 
person. 

Be careful, too, to speak from the throat and not 
through the nose. A high nasal tone betrays an unedu- 
cated American all over the world. A throat-voice is 
easily controlled and subdued to the quiet, distinct 
tones used by well-bred people. Discordant voices are 
often due to the neglect of parents. Children’s voices 
insensibly attune themselves to those of their compan- 
ions. 

A child banished to the society of ignorant servants 
will inevitably echo some of their tones throughout its 
life; while one whose ear is accustomed from infancy 
to hear the | ge of educated, well ed people 
will probably possess, like Cordelia, a ‘voice ever soft, 
gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.” 
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A GREAT WORKER. 

“M. Littre,” says an article in the Edinburgh Re 
view, treating of the author of the great dictionary ofthe 
French language, “standsalone as the greatest of lexicog- 
raphers, and the literary work accomplished by his al- 
most unassisted labor was literally stupendous.” The 
statement of the facts, made by the writer of the arti- 
ele, will justify his opinion and also show our readers 
what an amount of toil and self-denial is necessary to 
| the accomplishment of a great literary work. 

The material bulk of the dictionary, which was pub- 
| lished in four thick quarto volumes, is prodigious. The 
manuscript, without the supplement, covered four hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand six hundred and thiriy-six 
pages. The proot-sheets were two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-two. If the dictionary had been set up 
in asingle column of type, it would have extended twen- 
ty-seven miles, 
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The author devoted to it thirty years of unremitting 
toil, working from seventeen to eighteen hours a day. 
He was past forty when he began his work; he was 
fifty-nine when he began to print the dictionary, and 
he was seventy-two when he completed it. Twice the 
composition and the execution of the work were inter- 
rupted by a revolution and a war. But the industry of 
the author always kept him ahead of his compositors 
and currectors. 

To effect this Mr. Littre regulated his life so as to be- 
stow the least possible amount of time on the current 
duties of existence. He lived on the smallest pittance on 
which life could be supported. His only luxury was a 
holiday of one month in the year. 

Rising at eight, he went down stairs, with some work 
in hand, until his bedroom, which was also his study, 
was put in order. At nine he set to work to correct 
proofs until the midday meal—or breakfast. 

At onc he resumed work and wrote papers for a sci- 
entific journal. From three to six he went on with the 
dictionary, and at six he gave one hour to his dinner. 
At seven he again started on the dictionary and worked 
till three in the morning, his wife and daughter, who 
were his assistants, having retired at midnight. 
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THE STORY OF A WORD. 


Some words are great traveilers, and the story of their 
wanderings is worth perusal. One of these is the word 
dauphin. What possible connection can exist between 
the title of the Prince Imperial of France and that not 
highly esteemed fish the dolphin?—the fish which the 
French themselves now call oie de mer—goose of the 
sea, 

Going back a long way, we find that among the an- 
cients this fish was held in much greater repute than it 
now is. In fact, it was the aristocrat of the finny tribe. 
The Greeks considered it as sufficiently sacred to be 
Apollo’s emblem, and they told many stories of its mi- 
raculous interference in human affairs, such, for instance, 
as the story of Arion and the dolphins. 

The dolphin’s connection with the god caused its fig- 


ure to be used as a crest, and one was borne by the 
“wily Ulysses” on his shield. The Romans adopted 


the practice from the Greeks, the Gauls from the Ro- 


mans, and the distorted image of a dolphin is frequent- 


ly seen on ancient coats-of-arms. 


At the dissolution of the Roman Empire this crest 
had given a name to one of the fairest districts of south- 


ern France—the Province of Dauphiné. 
made it a bone of contention. 


Dauphiné. 


Special privileges were granted the little land, but 
one by one these were withdrawn, until the district was 
The 
title, however, survived till political revolutions made 
ita dead word which, unlike dead men, has a tale to 


reduced to an equality with the other provinces. 


tell. 
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THE TOP RAIL. 


It would be well if every one giving an order should 
first consider whether it admitted of a misconstruction. 


A physician’s prescription, so the story runs, reads 
“When taken to be well shaken.” 
followed from shaking the patient instead of the medi 
cine. 
easily soldiers can misconstrue an order when it inter. 
feres with their comfort. 


During the Peninsular Campaign of our late war one 
of the Union officers found it necessary to take stringent 
measures to prevent depredations upon the surrounding 
country. Complaints frequently came to him that his 
soldiers used the fence-rails for fre-wood. Accordingly 
he issued an order that only the top rail should be 


taken. 


Complaints, however, continued to pour in, and soon 


a private, Michael McHenry, was caught in the act o 
stealing the lowest rail of a farmer’s fence. Michae 
was an honest fellow and a favorite, being something o 


awag. As this was his first offence, the officer de- 


termined to be lenient with him. So he had Michae 


brought to head-quarters and demanded of him an ex- 


planation. 


“Sure, sorr,”’ said Michael, ‘‘we was only a’beyin’ or- 


ders. Ach of the b’ys tuk the ¢op rail as he come to it 


_ an’ I was last, an’ sure the bottom rail was then the top 


one, too.” 
The uselessness of further explanations was so evi 


dent that the matter was dropped. The order had only 
caused the rails to be taken in order, beginning at the 


top. 





MR. CHOATE’S KINDNESS OF HEART. 

One of the leaders of the Boston bar t’..a a persona 
incident which gives insight into the kindly nature o 
Mr. Choate, and explains his popularity with the mem 
bers of the bar. This lawyer had just begun practice, 
but being an emigrant to Boston from another State. 


had formed few acquaintances and often felt like astran- 


ger in the court-room. 
One day, as he was sitting alone, watching the tria 


of an important case, Mr. Choate unexpectedly took a 
seat by his side, called him by name, talked with him 
about his native State and its great men, about the col- 
lege where he had studied and its fine discipline, and 


congratulated him on his prospect of certain success a’ 


the bar if he would be patient in waiting and labor in- 


dustriously. 


The young man was magnetized by the eloquence 
and sympathy of the great advocate, and loved and re- 


vered him to the end of his brilliant career. 


He subsequently learned that this was a habit of Mr. 
Choate, to inquire the names and previous history of 
young lawyers, and then to surprise them hy his per- 
sonal knowledge of their struggles and his warm sym- 
pathy. The habit is worthy of imitation by all who 


would lend a helping hand to young men struggling fo: 
recognition. 
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CONFESSING OLD SINS. 





Mr. Mozley, in his interesting “Reminiscences of 
Oriel College,” confesses the wilful neglect of the Eng- 
lish Government in allowing the Alabama to escape. 
Mr. Harding, the Queen’s Advocate, was a college 
friend of Mr. Mozley, and told him that during the en- 
tire week before the sailing of the Alabama, he (Hard- 
ing) had been expecting to receive the needed docu- 





Its beauty 
In the fourteenth centu- 
ry, Humbert, its count, dying childless, bequeathed it 
to the crown of France on condition that the heir-appar- 
ent should always bear the title of dauphin and rule in 


A frightful result 


The following incident is an illustration of how 


ments from the Government which would have author- 
ized him to detain the vessel. 

He waited till a late hour Saturday afternoon, and 
then left for the country. On returning Monday morn- 
ing, he found at his office a large collection of docu- 
ments, crowded into a single envelope, and which had 
not been delivered till Saturday evening. They had 
been accumulating for a week or more at head-quarters, 
but had been carelessly or wilfully detained till it was 
too late to act, as the Alabama had sailed on the pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Mr. Harding was both mortified and remorseful at 
his failure to detain the steamer, and at the possible 
rupture of friendly relations with the United States, 
His sensitive nature could net endure the severe strain ; 
reason gave way and he died in the delirium of fever. 
A wilful neglect cost the Government the death of 
the Queen’s Advocate, and the sum of fifteen million 
dollars, to atone for the losses by the Alabama. It was 
an expensive neglect. 
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PROFESSOR BLACKIE AND HIS PUPILS. 
Few teachers in charge of young men can allow them 
to frolic in the class-room, and still hold and enforce 
respect and attention. The singular example of playful 
familiarity between college instructor and pupils, shown 
in Prof. Blackie, seems the more singular for being in 
dignified Scotland. The Whitehall Review says: 


The relations which subsisted between this ripe schol- 
ar and his crew of rough Scotch students were such as 
an Oxford tutor would faint to think of. Here is a 
sketch, not from the imagination, of the lecture of a 
session in the Greek class-room at Edinburgh: 
The Professor—And now I will read to you a song I 
have just written. [Immense applause.] First, I will 
read it in Greek, and then, since probably none of you 
will know enough of Greek to understand it—[Oh! 
oh!]—I will read it in the barbarous tongue which you 
can comprehend. Laughter. J 
A Velt—Sing it, Blackie! 
[Cheers, cat- calls, laughter, roars of “Sing it!” the 
Professor vainly endeavoring to get a hearing. In a 
lull of the storm he ejaculates, ‘*You are a pack of” ——; 
the epithet is drowned in howls. ] 

The Professor [gathering up his papers]—I won’t 
read the song atall. [Profound silence re.) 
The Professor (smiling benignly|—Very well, my 
dear fellows, since you really seem able to behave your- 
selves, I will read the song. [And Blackie, whom all 
the rough lads adore, begins to recite his song in Greek 
and -_ in “‘the barbarous tongue’’—and a capital soug 
it is. 
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PETER COOPER’S POCKET-MONEY. 

A reputation for promiscuous charity is sure to sur- 
round a person with hungry applicants, and some of 
them will provably be more lazy than needy. An old 
man, however, who has been judiciously benevolent all 
his life may be excused for following the impulses of 
his heart in the use of his pocket-money. A New York 
correspondent of the Boston Gagette gives this little 
glimpse of the venerable Peter Cooper’s habitual chari- 
ties: 


Nearly every day he drives down to his office and 
stays there for a few hours. As he comes out to his 
coupé he is surrounded by a bevy of seedy-looking 
men. Each in turn steps up to him with a “‘Good-day, 
Mr. Cooper,” and an expectant look in his eye, and just 
as regularly the benevolent old gentleman puts his hand 
in his pocket and gives him a piece of money and a 
“Good-day to you.’ 

“Why : you let these people annoy you, Mr. Coop- 
er?” asked an impatient young man the other day. 

“They don’t annoy me at all,’ said the philanthro- 
pist. “They are old friends of mine, poor fellows. 
Many of them have seen better days. ‘They don’t want 
much—just enough for a dinner ora lunch. When I am 
ready to leave the office I puta few dollars in change 
in my pocket and give it to them when the speak to 
me. They expect it, you know, and I wouldn’t like to 
disappoint them.’ 
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BUYING SOME ANCESTORS. 

When the boy went to the tinker’s to borrow “an 
Uncle Ned,” he only committed a phonetic blunder. 
It was a “hunk o’ lead” he wanted, He was young 
enough to be excusable. But the bunglings of brain- 
less assurance are infinitely more ridiculous. The De- 
troit Free Press gives this sample of purse-proud igno- 
rance and its questions and answers: 


f 
1 
f 

“Have you any second-hand ancestors for sale?’ 
asked a gaudily-dressed woman, with a shrill voice, of 
a well-known art-dealer on Woodward Avenue. 

“Ancestors?” echoed the bewildered man; “I don’t 
think I quite understand you.”’ 

“Don’t catch on, hey? You must be as stupid as 
you look, then; but it’s hard to believe. I’ve got a 
new house, and it’s all fixed up and furnished tip-top, 
and now I want to buy some ancestors to hang in it.” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” explained the dealer, civilly, 
‘but all my ancestors are hung. Here’s a Holy Family, 
by Murillo, I will sell you cheap if it will suit.” 

“Thank you. Idon’t want another family—one fam- 
ily in a house is enough. If you’ve got an aboriginal 
by Chromo I dunno but I might take it; but there’sa 
heap more style in a gallery of ancestors, and I’ll look 
around.” 

The last seen of her she was pretins the eye of 

‘A portrait of a lady,” in oil, with her parasol at an- 
other art-store, and asking the dazed clerk, ‘‘What is 
that woman worth?’ 


1 
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PAUL PRY. 

The original of ‘‘Paul Pry,” that amusing character 

whose curiosity was insatiable, was a London journal- 

ist known as Tommy Hill. The man always “happened 
to know” everything about everybody. 


He once went with others to visit a friend at his su- 
burban residence. The party was so pleasant that the 
host tried to persuade the guests to stay another day, 
but Hill was inexorable. He went about whispering to 
his friends,— 

“Don’t stay; he is not sincere.” 

When the party got on the coach to return to town, 
one of the —— asked Hill what foundation he 
had for his suspic 

“Well,” said Hill, “I got up early this morning andI 
happened to look into the larder. There was nothing 
in it.” 


1 
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TOO CANDID. 


“T should so like to have a coin dated the year of m 
birth,” said a maiden lady of uncertain age to a ma 
acquaintance. “Do you think you could get one for 
me 


“T am afraid not,” he replied. ‘These very old coins 
are only to be found in valuable collections.’ 

And yet he cannot see why, when he met the lady 
next day, she didn’t speak to him.—Cincinnati Satur- 
day Night. 
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Some men have tact. Said the bridegroom, who 
didn’t wish either to offend his bride, or die of internal 
disturbance, ‘““My dear, this bread looks delicious; but 
it is the first you have ever made. I cannot think of 
eating it, but will preserve it to show to our children in 
after years, as a sample of their mother’s 








Burnett’s Cocoaine 

WILL SAVE THE HAIR 

And keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the nat- 
ural action upon which its growth depends. 

Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are absolutely pure. 





oaeneiins 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J. N. ROBINSON, Medina, O., says: “I have used 
it.in a case of indigestion and constipation, with good re- 
sults. In nervous prostration its results are happy.” [ Adv. 





———— 
The Wonders of modern chemistry are apparent in 
the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All kinds and colors of 
Ink can be made from them. Try them. [Adv, 


RS a, 
*“*Rough on Rats.”’ Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks, 15 cts. (Adv. 


Eee 
For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s 











DRY GOODS 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 

Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 

lowest city prices. Dr pGeede Silks, 

wls,Trimmings,Hosiery, U phol- 

stery,Fancy Goods, Lit Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 

derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing yoods, 

Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
formation. oad “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application, 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila, 

¢2™ Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


STATEN ISLAN 
FAHCY DYEING "ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office 
BRANCH {% 
47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES 110 W. BALTIMOKE STREET, BALT 
Dye, Clean and Reyinish Dress Goods and Garn ents. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, wna 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed, 





lise BROAD Wai nent sath Bi Be" Naw Yorn. 
) FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 








SHREDDED OaTs. Healthy and strengthening. (Adv. 
and all interested, send for circulars, 


STAMMERERS snieostccs Wereay nc 


100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, allditfer- 
ent, for 10 3c. stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpe lier, Vt 

10% fer Pictures, 10¢.; 2 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot | 
for 25c." Name this paper. H.E. Slayton, Montpelier, Vt. 


Agents Wanted. 

cen C24 8350 

CAR DS Send two — om a to C, TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brookl ‘or a new set ele- 


Particulars free 
gant Chron Cards and Catalogue 


of Latest De signs for Fall & Winter. 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 


BRIDGETON 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bot ogee. Ee corpe = ~_ Instruction thorough. 
5 £, Drawing. mate mild; very health 

Begins Sept. 13th. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


No of PRINGFIELD. “SON@ 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATIO 


AGENTS Wanted 











112 Wasl’n St. 
Boston, Mass. 

















for handsome illustrated stand- 


ard , 
=e ot eens bee Books and Bibles 
y;, low in price; selling fast; 
vorrei liberal ferme BRA t EY, ERiersON e & 


50., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MECHANICAL ORGANS : 


petle in 100 ft. lots. foot. Catal " 
MASS, ORGAN eae $f Washinetcn St., ues fee. 


W at 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERN 
A book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, tie, 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, eto Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, etc., for 2c. 4 Tidy Par pe l0c. Allfor 30ce. Send 
3c. Stamps. J.F. ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
Baby’s Petition. 

Life is restless, days are fleeting, 

Cc hildren bloom, but die in teething: 

Warning take all friends and mothers, 

Watch the precious girls and brothers; 

Read the home life of Victoria, 

Children nine all had Castoria 

No sleepless nights, by babies nowting, 

Like larks they rise sein early morning. __ 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the ComMPANION, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 
AARTSHORN’S 


SELF-ACTING SHADE ROLLERS, 


At once the simplest, surest, 
and most durable window-cur- 
tain fixture. 





Play any tune, any tune, 
setae gn oy 























Does not interfere with win- 
dow draperies. 

Carries shade easily to top 
of window. 

Has no cords or balances to 
tear out shades. 


Gold Medals at two World's Fairs, 


Dealers are instructed to re- 
place any Rollers that do not 
work to the customer’s entire 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 


Awarded highest distinction wherever exhibited, 


4 
SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans-| © oe 


S.M.SPENCER | 


Ask, also, ! 


Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
| appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and re turned by express or by mail, 
oats nce invite 
BA RETT, NEPHEWS «. co. 
5and 7 The Street, New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING mac HINES. 











For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
00 yds. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass, 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


M 




















W YORK. 


These goods are balled by new machin- 
ery, 80 that the fibre is not damaged in the 
slightest degree, and arranged so that the 
INSIDE END can be used, thus keeping the 
yarn from dust and tangling. 

May be obtained in Eight Different Qual- 
ities from Leading Retailers. 

















THE ONLY PERF 
SEWING 
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ERE MAKE HOME 
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The C ion Sewing M: 
Family use ever constructed. 











Simplicity, 

Durability, — 
ory 01 

Perfection. 


satisfaction. ifidc Ser ING 
PA by all respectable Union aera ge 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. 


was invented and perfected with this idea,—to make the best machine for 


For Three Years 


we have furnished these machines to our subscribers at a special 


$25.00, and we have sent them into every State and Terri- 
fthe Union. From our experience and knowledge of these 


machines we can say that we do not know of any other sewing 


so well 





an 





market. 


We warrant every machine to be absolutely 


send you will give you a good idea of the working part o 





ness.” 





Youth’s Companion itice. 


pted for Family use as the Companion, 


While it equals the best machine in all its sewing qualities 


d strength, yet in point of 
Simplicity 


it is far inadvance of any othersewing machine now on the 


The advantages over other machines gained by its 


wonderful simplicity and ease are quietness of running, 
great durability, easily kept in working order. The 
Companion is a shuttle machine and makes the well-kif®wn 
lock-stitch. 


Valuable Improvements. 


Among the valuable improvements on this machine we mention 
the following: Improved Self-Setting Needle, 
Wheel, for winding bobbins without running machine, Improved 
Safety Shuttle, Improved Stitch Regulator, Improved Take-up and 
Tension. For $25 we will deliver, freight charges paid to your 
nearest depot, at any point east of Omaha, one Companion Sewing 
Machine, same style as seen in the engraving, Walnut Top, Two 
Drawers and Drop Leaf. [The catalogue price is $45.00]. 


Loose Balance 


perfect in every particular. Order soon and get your 


machine in time to do your winter’s sewing. On Application we shall be pleased to send you free Large 
Illustrations showing the machine in detail, also the Instruction Book and other information. The cuts we shall 


f this superb machine. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


OCT. 19, 1882. 








For the Companion, 


THE FISHERMAN. 


Like a ship with a silver beak that plows 
Through winds and stormy seas, 

The cold moon cleaves the driving rack 
In the drift of the misty breeze. 


Now flashes a moment on cliff and shore, 
Now plunged in a blackening cloud, 

While on the beach for ene | a league 
The hoarse sea roars aloud. 


“CO mother, the moon looks like a boat 
That dips in the sea-foam warm, 

And never i +t with the plunging waves, 
And never afraid of the storm.” 


“Ah, would thy father’s boat, my child, 
Were bright as yon silver bark, 

That I might track his homeward course 
O’er the waters wild and dark! 


“Three days he has tossed on the wild sea waves; 
Three nights T have heard them roar, 

Ah, lonely the life of the fisherman’s wife 
And children here on the shore!” 


“ mother, [ see a speck—a speck 
«f black :—he is coming home.” 

“My child, it is but a drifting log 
That tosses about in the foam.” 


“O mother, my sight is clearer than yours, 
For the tears are in your eyes. 

It is no spar, but a boat—a boat— 
And the oars they fall and rise. 


“And T hear a voice—I know’ 
I know he will soon be here. 

Then down to the water's edge they run, 
He is coming—his boat is near. 


tis his, 
” 


He hails them with his waving cap, 
And hails them with his voice: 

And his daughter claps her hands with glee. 
Well may their hearts rejoice. 

The fisherman hauts his boat ashore; 
He clasps his wife and child; 

And in their cabin sae they sit. 


While without the wind roars wild, 


And his boat is filled with the silver fish, 
They will all be sold on the morrow, 

“Dear wife, for a while the sun will smile— 
And we'll bid adieu to sorrow.” 

And the tilting moon drives up and down, 
Now dim, new bright and free, 

A heavenly sign in the troubled sky 


For the toilers on the sea, Cc. P. CRANCH, 


+o 


For the Companion, 
THE SABBATH OF THE HEART. 

It was at a seaside resort. 

A young man requested permission to take a 
young lady out yachting. 

“But,” ejaculated her mother, “it is Sunday 

“Oh, we don’t have Sundays down here,” re- 
turned one of the guests. 

Yielding to her daughter's entreaties and the ar- 
guments of the other boarders, that they did not 
keep Sunday there, the mother consented. 

The two young people were gone until late. 

On their return the mother expressed herself 
much relieved to see her daughter safe, saying in 
apology to the others,— 

“T worried all the time M—— was gone, for I 
thought if she had met with any accident, how it 
would sound when noticed in the papers, that it 
had happened on Sunday.” 

There was no Sunday in this woman’s heart or 
principles. How her conduct appeared in the eyes 
of the Most High did not concern her; she thought 
only of the world—what the world might say. 

A young man at the same place said in excuse 
for his going yachting that day,— 

“Really, we cannot tell Sundays from week- 
days down here.” 

And why not? 

“There was no church there. 

Well, what of that? Is it necessary to attend 
church in order to keep the Sabbath? Not at all. 
All people keep the Sabbath who have Sabbath 
principles, even where there is no church service. 

“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

“T have in a long life of authorship never writ- 
ten on Sunday,” said a popular author of good 
influence to us recently. 

There was a Sabbath wherever this woman was. 

She carried the Sabbath principles in her heart. 
We can make a Sunday of our own, if those 
around us do not. 
“In our hearts there is a place where we can 
raise an altar to the King of kings, and be sure 
that the Holy Spirit will descend in the silent wor- 
ship, and the Father rejoice in the homage of His 
children. A. B. B. 


” 


+> 
FAITH IN THE HEREAFTER. 

Of the widow of Charles Kingsley, a friend 
says, “Her faith in a re-union with her lost one is 
so perfect that it amounts almost to sight.” 

This is beautiful indeed, but the loveliness of 
perfect faith in the hereafter often appears when 
given earnest expression by a child. 

The other day, a little baby went out of this 
world into the fairer one beyond. The grief of 
little Edie—sister to the child—was very great; 
she missed the bright face and tiny form that 
only a short time ago lay in the swinging cradle. 

Two or three days after the little one had been 
laid to rest, Edie was playing with a friend. 
Standing thoughtfully quiet for a few moments, 
she suddenly exclaimed,— 

“O Emily, I do want to see dear little Lottie so 
much! How glad I shall be when I can, for I am 
going to some day.” 

And who can doubt it? Everywhere, above and 


around us, lie the clouds, beyond them the vast 
heaven into which our loved ones pass out of our 








sight. Yet, if we hope to meet and be re-united 
once more, we shall ; if by patient waiting and 
long serving we fit ourselves for the Heavenly 
Kingdom. F ; ; 

They pass out of our sight for a little time, but 
remember the eternal reunion ! 

A friend says that those she loved and lost seem 
nearer to her if she daily names them in her pray- 
ers. Heaven may be nearer than we think. 

“I have a friend, I can not tell just where, 
For out of sight and hearing he has gone; 
Yet now, as once, I breathe for him a prayer, 
Although his name is carved upon a stone. 
“(Q blessed habit of the lips and heart! 
Not to be broken by the might of Death. 
A soul beyond seems so less far apart 
If daily named to Heaven with fervid breath. 
“Is one at rest with God, we well may think 
He overhears the prayer we pray for him; 





Our Father lets us keep the sacred link; 
The hand of Prayer, Love’s holy lamp can trim.” 





upo' 
| the child say, “1 am going to, some day.” 
| A. 


B. B. 


—__——_++or————— 
PLAYING WITH HIS FEELINGS. 


On occasions when the police court has a “short 
| docket” (comparatively few prisoners) the judge has 
| more time to talk to the younger offenders, and try to 
impress them with the folly and enormity of evil-doing. 
The Cincinnati Gazette selects in illustration the case 
of a city youth who had gone home from a carousal and 
abused his mother. The judge, after remarking to the 
culprit that he is too young and has too good a face to 
be brought up on such a serious charge, and raising 
Johnny’s hopes by a tone of kindness, then sternly 
says: 





“Tt is my duty, sitting as a court, to protect society 
against the repetition of offences by making examples 
of those who commit them.” 


When the desire to mect the departed grows | 
n us, let us uplift our eye in faith, and like | °P° 


House, but to Buncombe.” 





“I’m ruined now!” is written on Johnny’s brow, 
“The parents of this young man are very respectable, 
“Yes, if there is one thing more than another that 
aged mother in tears and the expression of disappoint- 
it is rather on their account than your own.” 
“There, do you hear that? It’s not on your own ac- 
ing to force some effective tears out of Johnn 
e takes | 
“But,” continues his Honor, “if the Court should | 
be the most unkind action he could perform against 
“He won’t let me off for less than thirty, at least,” 
“But you are young, and something by way of a 
“He intends to let me off with a reprimand and the 
“I hope you won’t forget what his Honor is saying,” | 
under all the circumstances.” 
“T sincerely hope I shall never see you here again 
| 
out of the depth of his gratitude, with all his prepara- 
sentence of the Court is that you pay a fine of two hun- 
A tableau expressive of open-mouthed wonder and 


and his excited counsel begins a special plea in his be- 
half. 

your Honor. They are ready to promise that the boy 
will behave himself hereafter.” 

pleads strongly in your behalf, and tends to blind jus- 
tice to the gravity of your offence, it is the sight of an 
ment and sorrow on the face of your old father. Ifthe 
Court is disposed to leniency, therefore, in your case, 

“He is going to let me off after all,” is what the look 
of relief on Johnny’s face says plainly. 
count, but your mother’s!”’ exclaims his counsel, try- | 

. eyes. | 
But the prospects are too flattering for tears. H 
up his hat in readiness to go. 
give way to a feeling of pity for your parents and re- | 
lease you from the consequences of your act, it might 
them. Vice should be summarily nipped in the bud, 
if possible.” 
thinks Johnny, as the momentary flush of pleasure dies 
out of his face. 
warning may prove effective to check you in the career 
on which you have entered.” 
costs,”’ Johnny concludes, as he gathers up his hat once 
more, ready to depart. 
says the hopeful counsel. | 

“I will, therefore, do what I consider best for you 

“Thanks, your Honor!” exclaims Johnny, now sure 
he is to be dismissed. 
after this taste of correction.” 

“T’ll never come here again, sir!” exclaims Johnny, 
tions made to depart. 

“Yes, I hope you will remember your promise. The 
dred dollars and be confined in the work-house thirty 
days.” 
crushing astonishment, as the officer takes the dazed 
and bewildered culprit below. 


Few moments in life are of more thrilling interest 
than those of a criminal waiting for the verdict. And 
nothing in life is more sad than the spectacle of a 
youth in such a state of suspense. 

The above story is written in a rather light way, but 
such an instance, when soberly considered, is a dark 
foreshadowing of the final judgment that will be passed 
upon each wrong-doer. In this view of such matters, 
there is always something sad in the humors of court 
scenes. 





TRUST THE BOYS. 
The case here related of a loan of a large sum to an 





unknown boy is, of course, an exceptional one, as busi- 
ness men do not lend money to perfect strangers with- 
out security, whether they are young or old. But really 
frank and trustworthy boys carry their honesty on their 
faces; and when such are needed for service, or desire 
any favor, an intelligent person is not only excusable 


couragement and benefit by doing so. 
wealth and high official position says : 


A gentleman of 


Somewhat more than fifty years ago, I was appointed 


was only fourteen years old, and being of a delicate 
make and small stature, did not look more than eleven. 


some money 
Wall Street I went into a broker’s office and said,— 

**You lend money here, do you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“T want to borrow twenty dollars for ten days,” I 
said. 

I did not then understand the quizzical manner with 
which the broker looked at me before replying,— 

**You shall have it, and I won’t charge you interest 
for it either.” 

He gave me the money and I signed the receipt; and 
I need not add, the twenty dollars were promptly re- 
turned at the expiration of ten days. I am sorry that I 
have forgotten the name of the broker. I mentioned 
the incident many years afterwards to a gentleman who 
said it was the most extraordinary story he had ever 
heard of a Wall Street broker, of all men. 

The other case happened in Washington about fifteen 
ears ago. I was standing in the porch of Willard’s 
otel, when « little boy with a bright, honest face said 

to me,— 

“Please, sir, lend me twenty-five cents to set up in 
business? I want to buy some newspapers to sell.” 

T replied,— 

“My boy, I haven’t got twenty-five cents, but here 
are fifty cents, and when you want to return it you will 
find me at this hotel.” 

. se you,” said the little lad. “I will bring it 
ack. 

I never expected to see him or the money again and 
considered it a donation; but in the evening as I was 








for putting faith in them, but may confer a great en- 
| *Yes’m. 


} 


| “Seems too bad to break it for a cent, but I suppose 


walking up and down in the entrance-hall, my coat was 
pulled by a little newsboy, and I turned and beheld the 
youngster who had applied for a loan in the morning, 
with the same bright face that had attracted me then. 

“Well, my man, what is it?” I said, as though I 
didn’t know him. 

“T have brought you back your fifty cents, sir,” said 
he, “‘and I am ever so much obliged to you. I have 
made more than a dollar clear profit with your money.” 
—Exchange. 

———_+or+—. —— 


RHETORIC FOR EFFECT. 


Political orators are often gifted with two voices. One 
is sonorous and they use it while talking to the “‘point.’» 
The other is a falsetto, and is reserved for those occa- 
sions, not unfrequent, when the orator speaks merely 
for “‘effect.” 

Years ago, there was in Congress a gentleman who 


| represented the Buncombe district of North Carolina. 


Being called to order while indulging in a rambling 
ech which was not pertinent to the question before 
the House, he replied,— 


“Mr. Speaker, I am in order. I’m not talking to the 


Thirty years ago, a prominent leader of the English 
Radicals was Feargus O’Connor, a half-crazed member 
of Parliament. Workingmen were then suffering from 
want of employment. O’Connor, taking advantage of 
their distress, addressed to them certain speeches which 
were intended to excite to riot and bloodshed. 

Richard Lalor Sheil, one of the most eloquent of the 
Irish members of Parliament, expostulated with O’Con- 
nor in the lobby of the House of Commons, on the mis- 
chief he might do to others as well as to himself. 

“Oh!” exclaimed O’Connor, raising his voice so as 


to attract attention, ‘this comes well from the Right | 


Honorable Richard Lalor Sheil, whom I once heard on 
the hustings tell the people that if they could not get 
their rights by peaceful means, he would not shrink 
from leading them when other efforts must be tried.” 

“But did you never hear,”’ retorted Mr. Sheil, with 
provoking coolness, ‘“‘what the people said to me after- 
wards? ‘They told me that they knew very well that I 
had no more notion of taking up arms, or leading them 
to the field, than Feargus O’Connor.” 


————_—_++or—— 


For the Companion. 
TOLERANCE. 


He is not great whose work or word, 
By fiery indignation stirred, 

Would judge all evil hearts that live 
With no relenting palliative. 


Nor he that by too neat a skill 
Would axiomate the human will, 
And bid our fettered minds declare 
Responsibility a snare. 


Nor he that seems, for those who list, 
An icy intellectualist, 

Cramping morality’s wide span 

In bounds utilitarian. 

Nor he that mercy’s form would dress 
In tinselled robes of mawkishness, 
And give to crimes of worst intent 
His facile tears for nutriment, 


Nor he (nay, least of those alive!) 
Who speaks of sin’s eternal gyve, 
And deems that by some dark decree 
Man is what man must ever be! ... 
But he is great who fronts all shame, 
And dares to name it by its name, 
Yet feels his breast burn warm for those 
Hard-struggling in temptatiou's throes! 
Who rates at fulla Gouney worth 
The bitter despotisms of birth, 
Where tyrant ignorance controls 
Her loyal tens of thousand souls! 
Who sees how vice her venom wreaks 
On the frail babe before it speaks, 
And how heredity enslaves 
Like ghostly hands that reach from graves! 
Who well has pored on life, and thence 
Deduced sublime experience; 
Who pities error since he must, 
Though still his pity leaves him just! 
Whom random ire, whom sudden ruth, 
Can turn not from the vital truth, 
Nor once retard, nor once advance 
His calm and regal tolerance! 
Ah, such as he should walk afar 
With Plato in some purer star, 
And mark the grand Greek muse and dream 
In some new deathless academe! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
oe 
SOME WOMEN’S WAY. 

Some people’s way is to get in other people’s way. It 
is surprising to see how long such thick-skinned per- 
sons can stand the hints of their neighbors, before they 
find out their room is better than their company. 


At the busiest hour in the afternoon yesterday, a 
woman elbowed three men away from the stamp win- 
dow at the post-office, and inquired,— 

“Ts there a mail going north to-night?”’ 

“Yes’m.”” 

“Ts it sure to go?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Have I time to write a letter?” 

“Yes, five hours’ time.” 

“T was thinking of writing to my husband, who is in 
Saginaw. I suppose I could write a postal card?’’, 

“I suppose so.” 

“Do they go just as safely?” 

“Certainly.” 

By this time there were seven men waiting and scowl- 
ing around, but the woman clung to the shelf and con- 
tinued,— 

“*I suppose you keep postal cards here?” 
‘Two for a cent?” 
“No; only one.”’ 
“I didn’t know but they were down this fall. 


- 


I pre- 


a midshipman in the navy and sent to New York. [ Sume you can change a five-dollar bill?” 


“y 3 


My previous life had been spent in the country, and [ | I must. You may hand me a card.” 
knew nothing of city ways or business proceedings. | 
Pay-day was the thirtieth of the month, but I wanted | purse. The crowd surged up and tried to hustle her, 
on the twentieth, and passing through | 


A card was handed out, and she began to feel for her 


ut she couldn’t be hustled. She looked in fourteen 
| different places for that bill, but it was not to be found. 
“Do you suppose I could have lostit?” she suddenly 
asked. 
“Yes’m.” 
“Where?” 
“On the next corner.” 
“Then I'll go and get it. 
written a letter!” 
She let go and was pushed aside, and it was about 
ten minutes before she reappeared and called out,— 
“The bill wasn’t on the corner, and I believe I hand- 
ed it to you when I first came in.” 
‘ou are mean enough to keep it, 


“Oh no. 
“Well, if I did, and Y 

you'll never prosper. I'll go home and get a cent and 
come back and buy acard, but I do think that under 
the circumstances you might let me write on both sides 
of it.”"—Detroit Free-Press. 

—_ - +e —_—_ 
THE GENERAL’S ADVICE. 

The story of John Tetzel, who sold indulgences to 
sin, and was robbed by a man of whom he had just 
taken a great price for one of his special licenses, will 
always be one of the grimmest jokes of history. Sol- 
diers on a campaign hardly need an encouragement or 
“indulgence” from their officers to “confiscate” what 
they see that is good to eat; but they are very sure to 


Dear me! but I wish I had 





| take advantage of the smallest hint that way by a com- 
| mander—and sometiines the commander gets the worst 
Says the (Washington) National Tribune : 


of it. 

A member of Company ——, One Hundred and For. 
tieth Pennsylvania, furnishes the following and vouches 
for its truth : 

While this regiment was encamped near Falmouth, 
Virginia, it suffered much from want of sufficient quan- 
tity—to say nothing of quality—of rations. A member 
of the company, Jim Blake, while on guard in front of 
Gen. Hancock’s quarters was accosted one morning by 
the general, hatless, countless and bootless, who asked 
| him his regiment and in regard to rations, and if they 

had enough to eat. The answer was, ‘‘No.” 

“Have you half enough?” 

“Yes, about that much.” 

“Then,” says the general, “I wouldn’t give a red 
cent for a regiment that couldn’t steal the other half.” 

In the course of an hour or two, the general’s break- 
fast, all nice and hot, was set for him under a fly of the 
tent, but while the cook was looking elsewhere Blake 
seized and emptied the plate of biscuit into his haver- 
sack and resumed his march on the beat. 

Soon the general came and sat down to the table, but 
immediately commenced abusing the cook for having 
no bread on the table. 

Cook declared he had placed biscuit upon the table. 
The general arose, marched out, saw the swollen ap- 
pearance of Biake’s haversack, from which the steam 
was issuing, and then walked over to the guard head- 

uarters and ordered Blake to be relieved from all duty 

or three days. 

It is needless to say that Blake took up his line of 
march for his own quarters, where the general’s biscuits 
— @ great treat to himself and his half-fed com- 
rades. 


“F’RINSTANCE.” 

We have heard of a drunkard who travelled about 
with a temperance-lecturer as ‘“‘an awful example,” but 
we never knew of anybody who accepted sucha réle 
with a good grace—or who enjoyed being told ‘‘for in- 
stance, you’re a thief,” to illustrate an argument or sto- 
ry. An exchange relates how an inevitable old talker 
made a point of an innocent fellow-passenger in that 
way: 

He was one of those opinionated men, who are espe- 
cially pleased to express their views in public places. 

| The conversation had turned upon a recent bold rob- 
bery, and he had just fixed the attention of all the pas- 
sengers in the car upon a demure-looking young man 
who sat next to him, by addressing bim sotto voce,— 

“Now I'm a detective, and you stole that money.” 

Asa matter of fact, the young man had not stolen 
| é ything, por was the older man accusing him; he was 
simply about to explain to the unsophisticated youth 
how detectives operate in running down a criminal. He 
was playing detective, and had cast the young man as 
the thief, just for instance, and warming to his subject, 
feeling that he had his illustration splendidly in hand, 
the old man settled right down to business. 

“You stole that money,” he repeated, ‘‘and I'll show 
you how easily you tripped yourself up.” 

Everybody in the car became intensely interested. 
| “Last evening,” continued the old man, “a person 
| answering to your description was observed by several 
parties to pass and repass the scene of the robbery.” 
Here the lady who sat next the young man left the 
seat and stood up in the far end of the car. 
“Footprints made by boots exactly of your size were 
discovered in the yard and on the roof of the verandah, 
whereby your entrance was effected, and a piece of the 
very goods from which your clothes are made had been 
torn out and was found adhering to a sharp point of 
iron-work.”” 
About this time the young man became conscious that 
he had for some reason been singled out by the passen- 
gers as an object of great interest, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that they might think the old man’s re- 
marks were personal to himself. He endeavored to get 
in a word or two, but the old man would brook no in- 
terruption. 
“But that’s not all,” he went on; “a servant girl dis- 
covered your presence, the alarm was given, a shot fired 
at your retreating figure which penetrated your hat.” 
Here the passengers noticed a pair of clean-cut holes 
| in the young man’s hat. The quldense was complete. 
{Murmurs of “‘What a pity!’ “So young, too!” “The 
little secoundrel!”’ greeted the young man’s ears. 

Crimson and speechless, in his mortification he fled 
| the car, followed by all of the passengers but the old 
man. 

“Going to let him get away?” asked the conductor. 

“Yes,’’ responded the old man, keeping up the joke. 
“TI pity the poor boy.” 

“Well, you'll have to pay his fare, then. I didn’t get 

| it.” And that’s where the joke turned on the old man. 
—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


—_——_+o@r—_ 
| WILL-POWER. 


| 
| A favorite and forcible illustration of foolishly-used 
power is the case of the apprentice conjurer who suc- 
ceeded in calling up spirits, but could not make them 
go down. The Detroit Free-Press mentions another 
instance in which the parade of a special gift proved 
about as embarrassing to its owner: 


Three or four citizens were the other day having a 
confab at the east entrance of the City Hall in regard to 
will-power, and there was one of the group who dared 
to go far enough to assert that a man of strong will- 
power could draw a person to him from a distance of 
one hundred feet. 

“Try it—try it!” exclaimed one whose faith was very 
slight. 

“T don’t say that I can do it, because I-may not have 
the strength of will.” 

“Well, there’s aman down by the gate who is look- 
ing up and down as if undecided. Bend your will on 
him and see if you can draw him this way.” 

*1’ll try it, just to please you,” replied the advocate, 
and he fastened his gaze on the man, clenched his hands 
and put forth a mighty effort. The man at the gate 
seemed to feel it. He looked across at the monument— 
down the street—then up at the hall. 

“ll be hanged if you aren’t doing it!” whispered 
one of the group. 

The advocate ent himself for a greater effort, and 
the man at the gate left his place and walked straight 
towards the building. He advanced like one in adream, 
and not a man dared move a hand. He came closer and 
closer, and as he reached the steps he pulled a paper 
from his pocket, held it up to the man with the will- 
power, and quietly remarked,— 

“Mr. Blank, here’s that old bill for three cords of 
wood! I’m tired of trotting around after you, and want 
my money to-day, or I'll begin suit!” 


——~@2————— 
WHAT THOMAS DID. 


One of the penalties of a man’s celebrity is to have 
race-horses named after him. 


“J. B. Thomas did it that time,” said a stranger to 
another the other day. 

“He always does it,” said the other; “and do you 
know him?” 

“Only by reputation,” said the first; “he’s a scoop- 


That did not sound very reverential, but the admira- 
tion seemed sincere. 4 

“Do you refer to his lectures at Chautauqua?” said 
the second. 

“Lectures? 1 guess you don’t understand; J. B. 
Thomas is a trotting-horse from Chicago, and he made 
2.19 at Cleveland yesterday.” —Zzrami:.er. 


———_+oo——_____ 


“Somes ple,” says Alphonse Karr, “are always 
finding fault with nature for putting thorns on roses. 
I always thank her for having put roses on thorns.” 
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For the Companion. 
A TRUE CAT STORY. 


Great was the excitement at the Bugbees when 
papa came home with something tied up in a bas- 
ket. 

“Guess what it is,” said he, holding the basket 
above the children’s heads. 

“T dess it’s a nelephant,” began three-years-old 
baby Tot, who had been to her first menagerie the 
week before. 

Mamma looked on and laughed. But the chil- 
dren were too much excited to langh—while papa 
was unfastening the cover of the basket. 

Tot held rag-baby by its heels; Clare kept ty- 
ing and untying the ends of her apron, forgetting 
that her fingers were dreadfully soiled with mud- 
pie paste; and Ned almost let go the strings of 
his kite. 

Pretty soon the cover flew back, and out jumped, 
with a miau, the prettiest little kitten you ever 
saw—black as a coal all over, only one little spot 
under her chin, no bigger than a silver dollar, 
which was white as milk. 

Then followed such a chorus of voices—“Oh !” 
“Oh!” “Oh!” “Where did you get her ?” ““Where 
oou fine her?” ‘Who dave her tous?” “What’s 
her name?” ‘Kes tall her Spot!” ‘Dess she's 
Sunshine!” 

“Good for you, Tot! good for you!” cried Ned, 
throwing up his cap. “She’s black as midnight, 
but we will call her Sunshine for the fun of the 
thing.” 

“Kes, we will thall her Thunthine, for the fun 
of the thing,” lisped Clare. And so Sunshine was 
installed a very important member of the Bugbee 
family, and to Tot belonged the honor of having 
given her a name. 

One morning, about three months after this, the 
little Bugbees were again in a state of great ex- 
citement, and this time, as before, all about Sun- 
shine. 

She was lost. They had been looking for her 
all the morning, for they had heard her crying, 
“Miau! miau! miau!” even before they left 
their beds, and they had been calling, “Kitty! 
Kitty! Kitty!” and she had been crying back 
ever since in such a pitiful tone it seemed as if 
they should go distracted. 

And the strangest thing about it was, they could 
not find her, thongh they searched everywhere, 
and didn't take time to eat their breakfast even. 

They flew from the attic to the cellar; peeped 
into the great black tank that fed the boiler at the 
kitchen range; looked behind every closet-door 
and under every bed; lifted the register, and 
even dipped their noses into the flour-barrel— 
little Tot holding on to the hoops by her little fat 
hands, and getting her fingers full of slivers. But 
she didn’t stop to think of that, then. 

They kept calling, “Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” 
and all the time hearing that pitiful ““Miau!” 
but never seeming to come any nearer to it. 

It sounded far away, as if poor Sunshine was 
hidden deep in the earth. 

“Dess the’s most down to China,” said Clare, 
wiping her eyes and winking very fast. 

Ned started for the cellar, impelled by a terrible 
fear. After him scampered as fast as they could 
follow, Clare and Tot. Poor rag-doll was dropped | 
on the way, and hung, hcead-downward, from the | 
third stair. What was Ned going to explore 
now? One would have thought that not a stone | 
or a board remained unturned, but there was still 
—the steam-heater. 

With a creak and a groan its heavy iron door 





swung up on its chains, at Ned’s impatient pull, | 


but nothing was to be seen inside, only the live 
red coals, sputtering and hissing in their furnace- 
bed. 

Kitty’s traditional ‘‘nine lives” would not have 
been proof against all that heat. It even reddened 
the faces of the children as they stood before it, 
with a kind of blank wonderment as to where 
they could look next. 

Clare and Tot were actually crying. “Thun- 
thine didn’t have any thupper last night, I most 
know,” said Clare, remembering with a gulp 
that she forgot to fill her saucer with the fresh 
warm milk. “Nor any bexfas’ this mornin’; 
she’s starvin’ to def,” sobbed Tot. “ 

Ned did the strangest thing! He put his hands 
in his pockets, and walked up the cellar-stairs— 
whistling! To do the boy justice, he had tried 
his best, and perhaps now, like another boy we 
read of, he “whistled to keep his courage up,” but 
his little sisters did not think of that. 

“For thame, Ned Bugbee! to whistle when 
Thunthine is dying,” said indignant Clare. 


“For shame! for shame!” echoed Tot. And 


now, I am sorry to have to tell that Ned “forgot 


his manners ;” but he did—and worse than that, 


he laid the blame of the whole thing on his little 
sisters. It is a way some brothers have, and some 


“big brothers,” too, that I have known of. 


“It’s all your own fault. If you had fed her 
last night, and taken care of her, she wouldn’t 


have gone and lost herself.” 








Mamma was standing in the door and speak- 
ing. ‘Come into the front hall, children.” 

They followed, wondering. Kitty might be a 
long time dying, but she was not dead yet, cer- 
| tainly; for there in the front hall they heard her 
| ery, louder than before. 

Mamma stood by the ventilator behind the 
front door listening. Presently she asked Ned to 
raise the cover of the ventilator. It required all 

| his strength, for it had rusted and was very heavy. 

Then mamma got down on her hands and 
knees and looked into the deep opening, calling 
all the time, “Kitty! kitty! kitty!” 

At first she could not see anything but a black 
hole, so deep it might almost “reach down to 
China,” as Clare had said; but after a little her 
eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and way 
down at the bottom she saw two round, shining 
specks, like stars, twinkling up at her. 

They were kitty’s eyes. Mamma called the 
children to look, explaining to them that kitty 
had, in some foolish way, crawled down into the 
cold-air box, where she had no business to go, 
and then, not knowing how to get back, had wan- 
dered off into trouble, as children are in great dan- 
ger of doing when they go where they have no 
right or business to go. 

But the Bugbees were all very sorry for foolish 
kitty, nevertheless, and a consultation was held as 
to how they should ever get her ont. Clare and 
Tot began to cry again, afraid that she would 
have to stay there and die after all, when mamma 
told Bridget to bring her two soiled sheets (this 





was Saturday morning, and the beds were all re- | 


joicing in clean sheets). 

Mamma tied the opposite corners firmly togeth- 
er, making one long, strong strip of cloth, which 
she dropped down slowly, all the while calling 
“Kitty! kitty!" Kitty answered back, as if she 
knew what was coming, and the children stood 
round and waited, hardly daring to breathe. 

Pretty soon mamma said, ‘Take hold, kitty; 
take hold,” and then gave the sheets a little pull. 
Then she waited a minute. You cannot tell how 
excited everybody was? Bridget actually forgot 
her bread in the oven, and stood in the door twist- 
ing her apron over her bare arms. 

“That's right, kitty; hold tight! slowly now.” 
Mamma knew the instant kitty fastened upon the 
sheet, and she began to pull it up slowly. 

It was a time of dreadful suspense to the chil- 
dren! 

What if she should let go and fall back ? 
was such a little kitty! 

But she didn’t let go, you see, and she didn’t 
fall back; and pretty soon mamma reached down 
as far as she possibly could, and took her in her 
hands and lifted her out! 

Such a time of rejoicing as there was, and such 
a lesson as they all learned that day! at least, I 
suppose kitty learned it, for she has been a model 
in deportment ever since; and as for the little 
Bugbees, you have no idea how they talk it over 
among themselves to this day! 

Saran DEWoLF GAMWELL. 


She 























For the Companion. 


A NONSENSE RHYME. 


Three boys and a giddy balloon 
Started off for a trip to the moon; 
But they went “round the Horn,” 


And as sure as you 


*re born 


Those boys happened back very soon. 


J. W. Cc. 








For the Companion. 

AFTER DARK. 
“Tell some more ones,” said Ava. 
She wanted to hear another story, and grand- 
ma can’t say ‘““No” when little folks tease. 

“Well,” she began, “a good while ago, when I 
wasn’t a very big girl, my brother Michael cut the 
end of his thumb off. 

“Jt pained him, oh, awfully, and he cried a good 
deal about it, though he was older than I; and at 
last he thought he wanted Mr. Towne to come 
and try to cure it. Mr. Towne was a kind of doc- 
tor. He was the seventh son of a seventh son.” 

“What's that good for?” asked Ava. 

“Nothing,” answered grandma, laughing; “but 
some people used to say it made a good deal of 
difference, and Michael had heard them. So he 
wanted Mr. Towne to come and charm his thumb. 

“‘Can’t Marcella go after him?” he asked. 

“<Tf she wants to,’ said mother. 

“I didn’t want to. I was afraid, for the road 
was all the way through the woods. But Michael 
was crying with the pain, and I thought I couldn’t 
stand that; so I put a shawl over my head and 
started. 

“Jt was in the fall, and the dead leaves rustled 
under my feet as I ran. Oh, how frightened I 
was! I think my heart has never thumped so 
hard since as it did that night. The moon was 





under a cloud, and I couldn’t see my hand before 
me unless I looked for it very sharp, it was so 
dark; but I knew the woods were on both sides— 
the deep, lonely woods. 

“Once I heard a branch creaking in the wind, 
and I was sure it was a lion growling. I had 
never heard a lion growl, you know. 

“But I got to Mr. Towne’s house safe and sound 
enough, and Mr. Towne went back with me, and 
charmed Michael’s thumb. Michael said it felt 
better, but I think imagination had more to do 
with it than Mr. Towne. And that’s all.” 

“Didn’t you get chased after?” asked Ava, a 
good deal disappointed. 

“Why, no, indeed!” said grandma. 
wasn’t anything to chase after me.” 


“There 


a> 
+o 


Little two-year-old went to church for the first 
time, and the choir were in a high gallery, with a 
clock on the front. 

“What did you see at church?” asked auntie 
when he came home. 

“T saw some folks sing, up on the clock-shelf.” 





When Johnnie was not quite two years old he 
had never seen a /ittle baby, and one day his papa 
took him in to see his new little sister. He looked 
at her a moment as she lay there asleep, when he 
exclaimed in a joyful tone, “Oh, de ’ittle kitty !” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 


Across. 
Exulted. 
Decorated. 
Elevated. 
A masculine name, 
A spirit supposed to preside over the waters. 
Expiated. 
To loiter. 
To attend to. 
» Toimplore. 
10, A musical instrument. 


A noted event occurred in America on Oct. 19, 1781, 
when the primals became the conquered, while the 
fourth line read down will give the name of the con- 
queror. e CYRIL DEANE. 


PUZZLE. 


A distinguished man was born Oct. 20, 1632. His 
first name was the same as that given in a beautiful 
legend to a man for carrying a little child over a river. 
His last name was the name of a bird. His work may 
be discovered by interpreting a sentence of Longfel- 
low’s poetry. 

1, (Word) the. 2, A kind of maker or contriver. 3, 
Framed or constructed. 4, In the authorized version 
of the Bible is, in every instance but one, used for its. 
5—6, A noted character in “‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
7, Notes insertion. 8, A pronoun referring to things 
near or in hand. 9, Carved. 10, Masses of concrete 
earthy or mineral matter. WESTBROOK. 


COAG Che 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA—MYTHOLOGICAL, 


In hop, but not in go. 

In yes, but not in no. 

In gay, but not in ire. 

In ice, but not in fire, 

In eschew, but not in shun. 
In alone, but not in one. 


Within these lines are found 
A goddess, pure and sound. 
A maid with whom Love is in love; 
She, of the soul, a type will prove. 
4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Works of an American Poet and Novelist. 
The Demon of Plotgard School. 
Three Little Twagyards. 
Old Herr Wonnaft. 
Mr. Joe Dewphead; or, A Trip Alone. 
Hebe Hofen: A Quest. 
Lucy and Frere Epp. 


M. B. D. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


[Fill the first blanks with words transposed from the 
word filling the last blank. ] 
(Ex. —— — was filled with—— 
The basin was filled with absinthe.) 


I admire his separate traits, and —- —— —— ——up 
his virtues, I am filled with ——. 

The dyspeptic said —— —— —~— of oatmeal for 
breakfast, and take my remaining meals with great —. 

— — — the search among records of ? 
—— — — corner under the —— arch of the 
abbey window. 
6. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 40 letters, gives the name of 
an important event that occurred in October, 1492. 

The 20, 21, 22, 23, is anguish. 

The 30, 31, 32, 33, is above. 

The 8, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 37, is to sleep. 

The 15, 17, 16, 18, is to create. 

The 1, 2, 10, 9, 24, is the land next the sea. 

The 26, 27, 28, 29, is the face of the sun. 

The 39, 40, 7, 19, 36, 14, means produced effect. 

The 12, 11, 35, 34, is a city in South America. 

The 38, 25, is the name of a goddess. 


7. 


RIDDLE. 


We hide in dark corners of earth, 
Unlovely, unpolished, unknown ; 

We are snatched from the home of our birth, 
To dwell with the king on his throne. 








c. D. 


We are worn by the beautiful belle; 
We are made by Nora, the cook; 

We are eaten by Charley and Nell; 
We are placed in many a book. 


We are counted more precious than gold; 
And—wonders never will cease— 
Though often for thousands sold, 
We are bought for a penny apiece. 
HARTFORD. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Bent, Benton; lend, linden; Ulm, ulmus; end, en- 
dive; fen, fennel; rye, rise; I’ve ivy; net, nettle; gore, 
gourd; eld, elder; darn, darnel; ground, groundsel; 
ear, erose; nick, nickertree; teas, teasel ; iris, irascible; 
ash, ashes; nar, nard. 


2. Chestnuts. 


3. ARGUS SUGAR 
PAINS SPAIN 
RATES TARES 
NAVES VANES 
MATES sTEam 
SWEAR WARES 
GRATE GREAT 
LAMED MEDAL 
SORES ROSES 
THROE oTHER 
RITES TIERS 
SPARE PEARS 
DOVER ROVED 
LEAST STEAL 
SLATS LASTS 

GARNERED SHEAVES. 

4. CatcuTtTtA* 

oO R A L 
L A M B 
E R A 
R = 2 T 
I nF eE R 
D oO 
GIiLLumansSs 
E N >. = 
CoLERIDGE—ALBATROSS. (* Middleton.) 
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the white lady and her cook to gaze upon a “‘smasb.- | 
up,” and wait for another cart. 


OCT. 19, 1882. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 











More Magee Standard Ranges and Furnaces were 
} sold in 1881 than any previous year. Real merit will be ap- 
| preciated. Don’t buy a heater without examining the Ma- 


| | Bee “Ideal” and *‘Standard Parlor.” For sale everywliere. 
TWO VERY SMART GIRLS. —__>___— 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Sompanten is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit ord received by the Publishers for its dis- 
fae Ante ce, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF TIIESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
alinost sure to wear a hole tlrrough the envelope and 
be lost, or efse it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
THE TRIFACIAL NERVES. 

The common trunk of these nerves is the largest in 
the body. It immediately divides into 
branches, with many ramifications, which terminate 
mainly in the face. Hence their name—trifacial. 

The eye, tear-glands and upper lid depend on the 
first brunch, while one division of it passes through a 
canal in the bony socket and ramifies on the forehead 
and head. The lower lid, cheeks, upper lip and the 
teeth and gums of the upper jaw depend on the second. 
The lower lip, tongue, tonsils, the teeth and gums of 
the lower jaw, and the muscles that work it, depend on 
the third. 

The first and second unite in supplying the nose, in- 
cluding its mucous membrane, while the second and 
third supply the mucous membrane of the mouth. 

Some are nerves of motion, others of sensation. Pa. 
ralysis of a motor-nerve results in a complete, or par- 
tial, loss of motion in the parts supplied by it; its dis- 
turbance gives rise to spasms, as in lock aw, from irrita- 
tion of the nerve which supplies the muscles of the 
lower jaw. 

Paralysis of a nerve of sensation destroys all feeling 
in the parts supplied by it; its irritation gives rise to 
various neuraigic pains in the teeth, gums, ear, fore- 
head, or the face in almost every part. 

These neuralgic pains may be constant, or occur with 
intervals of respite. They are often agonizing. The 
most persistent are caused by unnatural growths crowd- 
ing against the nerves, or inflammation and thickening 
of the nerve-sheath. 

An old scar may entangle and irritate a nerve fila- 
ment. A bony canal through which a nerve passes may 
be narrowed by contraction of the bone, as in old age, 
and cause an incurable neuralgia. 

A somewhat similar irritation may result from some 
contiguous artery’s having its walls undergo what is 
called calcareous degeneration, the muscular part being 
changed to lime. 

Women suffer from these neuralgias more than men, 
especially between the ages of thirty and fifty. The 
chief exciting cause of an attack is a cold. 


three large 


—_———@———— 


“HEATHEN” BUFFALOES, 

Buffaloes are the oxen of Burmah. But the creatures 
have a strange antipathy to white people. A whole 
herd will gaze quietly upon a white man for a time, 
but the moment he goes to the windward of them, their 
heads are thrown up, they sniff the air, show signs of 
alarm and anger, and then break intoarun. This an- 
tipathy makes it difficult for white persons to ride on a 
buffalo-cart, unless it is drawn by buffaloes accustomed 
to see them. The missionaries, who are obliged to go 
in carts through the jungles, are sometimes re-assured 
by the natives saying, ‘‘You have nothing to fear; these 
are Christian buffaloes.”” At other times the caution 
will be, “Take care! these are heathen buffaloes.” 


Once, when a lady wished to ride, only “heathen 
buffaloes” could be found to draw the cart. They 
were harnessed and blindfolded. She tried to get into 
the cart, but the buffaloes threw up their heads, snort- 
ed, kicked and apy 

They were taken out of the cart and led away, while 
she got in and covered herself up. But neither coax- 
ing nor blows could compel the buffaloes to approach 
the cart. 

On another occasion, the same lady thought that she 
had crawled into the cart so secretly that the prejudiced 
animals would not know they were drawing a white 
woman. Before she had crouched down in the straw, 
a series of snorts and plunges showed her that the 
buffaloes knew her. 

Off upon the dead run they started, across the un- 
even rice-fields, taking ditches, bushes and e, sbank- 
ments in their way. The poor woman clutched at the 
sides of the springless cart. A basket of dishes made a 
lunge and hit her in the back. 

She had taken a cook with her who was expécted to 
look after the utensils for the table. 

The “Kalah cook” clutched frantically at this bas- 
ket, while with his feet he tried to steady the other 
basket containing the provisions. The cart swayed 
from side to side and jumped up and down. 

The buffaloes kept right on. An ant-hill under one 
wheel upset the basket of cooking utensils. Pots, pans, 
and kettles flew out. The cook’s hands, feet and lap 
were full. His frantic gestures as dish after dish broke 
and provisions were hurled into the road, caused the 
ay to forget her own bumping in paroxysms of laugh- 


Suddenly the buffaloes made a turn and dashed 
through a grove. One of the wheels struck a stump; 
the pole broke, the buffaloes galloped away,’ leaving 


When Sultan Serendib sent for a famous foreign phy- 
sician to cure his favorite wife, he was quite confound- 
ed to find that the doctor expected to see the woman be- 
fore he treated her case. Secing her was, of course, en- 
tirely out of the question—for any one but the Sultan 
himself. We have known persons just about as delight- 
fully reasonable, who wanted advice about using a se- 
cret, but wouldn’t tell the secret. The Cincinnati 
Gazette relates an instance: 


A couple of well-dressed young ladies came into | 
the Central Police Station Monday, and smiling sweet- 
ly on the crowd of officers and reporters present, the 
elder one turned and audibly said to her companion,— 

“O Mabelle, what shall we do?” 

“Do you wish to speak to the sergeant?” inquired | 
that official, rising and politely bowing. 

“And are you the sergeant? How nice! 
we wantto know if you can help us. It’s so funny, 
he-he-ee-ee! The way of it is—you see, we suspect ied 
of stealing twenty dollars.’ 

“That is, the servant girl,’ interrupted the official, | 
who, from ‘long experience, guessed pretty accurately 
who the “she” referred to was. 

“Yes, yes. Didn’t I say the servant girl? How stu- 
id! You see, we only suspect her, and we want to 
snow if you can’t help us to find out. We don’t want 

her arrested—not for the world. We only want her 
frightened.” 

All this was rattled off with lightning-like rapidity. 

“Very well, we will see what we can do, ladies,” the 
sergeant wenton. ‘What is the name and the address, 
please?” 

“Oh, we don’t want to give any names, he—he—e—e 
—ee, or addresses, not for anything. We only want 
you to find out whether she took it or not.” 

“Ah, yes,” the blue-coat remarked, anxious to termi- 
nate the interview. ‘‘Certainly; you will have to see 
the superintendent, office up stairs. He’ll arrange it 
for yon; good-afternoon.” 

“What do they expect police are for,’’ he sighed, as | 
he again took his seat, “if not to make arrests? Think | 
that we know all about ’em without letting us have even 
their names and addresses! Spirits of the air, perhaps! 
We have about a dozen such idiots every week, and it’s 
beginning to tell on my constitution.” 


You see, | 
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CAN’T MAKE HIM HEAR. 

The deafness of those who won’t hear is beyond the 
help of ear-trumpets; and it is no wonder the telephone 
gets beaten when wrestling with it. A Dutchman did 
his best to “call up” one of his debtors with a dun, 
but the result left him almost in despair. 


“TI doan’ know vhat I shall do mit dat telephone of 
mine,” observed a citizen as he entered the head-quar- 
ters of the company yesterday and sat down in a dis- 
couraged way. 

“Out of order, is it?” 

“Sometimes it vhas, und sometimes it vhas ali right. 
If I go to speak mit der coal man, or der City Hall, or 
der butcher, it vhas all right, und I can hear every 
word. If somepody vhants to order my peer I get de 
name shust as pl ain as daylight.” 

“And when does it fail?” 

*Vhell, shust like two hours ago. A saloon man he 
owes me eighteen dollars, und I rings him oop und calls 
out, ‘Hello! hello! 





der name. 

“I tell him oafer und oafer, und by an’ by he calls 
oudt dot he doan’ deal in watermelons, und dot he goes 
in to pave Gratiot Stréet, und dot he is sorry he can’t | 
sign my betition to der Council. | 

“Den I haf to go all oafer again, und he tells me to | 
stand back, und to come closer, und to speak louder, | 
und at last he gits mad und tells me dot if I calls him | 
a dandy again, he'll proke my head. It’s no use—I | 
can’t make one of my customers hear me. 

“If sometings doan’ ail my telephone, it may be ash | 
my voice is giving out. I vhish you would examine | 
me und see if I had better let my son Shon do der talk- 
ing vhile I keep der pooks.”—Detroit Free-Press. . 

—— 
REPROVED. 

The travelling young man who makes love promiscu- 
ously to pretty passengers finds out after a while that 
he had better mind his own business. 

There were plenty of seats in the car, but as he 
walked down the aisle he looked sharply to the right 
— left until he reached a pretty girl who was sitting 
alone, 

He. engaged, miss?” he asked, with a knowing 
wink. 

“N-no, sir,”? stammered the girl 
dismay. | 
Down he plumped and braced himself for the cam- 
paign. He was a regular passenger and held his com- 

mutation ticket in his hand. 

“Shall I open?’’— 

“Tickets!” roared the conductor, who had watched 
him from afar. 

The regular passenger smiled sweetly at the pretty 
girl, and put up his pasteboard, out of which two sides 
were promptly nipped. 

“Tickets!” 

“Hold on!” protested the regular possenaee, ° 
punched = twice. This lady isn’t with m 

“Sorry,’ —— the conductor, “but you walled in, 
sat down, and went to work in the regular married 
style. Too latenow. Take a vacant seat next time. 
Tickets!” 

And the passengers went to the conductor and offered 
him presents. } 

“I knew they weren't married,” said he; “I’ve seen | 
him before, but this is the first time it cost him a couple 
of dollars to play it.” 

“Do you know who the lady is?” asked an inquisi- 
tive man. 

“My wife, gentlemen,” replied the conductor, and 
chuckled as he spoke.— Traveller's Magazine. | 
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THE BABY’S LONG NAME. 

The time is past for the old Puritan style of Christian | 
names like ‘‘Zeal-of-the-Lord Jones,” but it seems that 
an Irishman will not object to the cumbersome fashion, 

if he has an object in view other than a religious one. | 


In the city of Portland, Me., one of the leading auc- 
tion and commission houses employs a porter whe re- 
joices in the name of Tim. Tim had been noticed for | 
some time to be rather indifferent to his duties, and on 
being poe as to the occasion of his negligence, | 
replied,— 

“To tell the trath, sir, I’ve had a little boy born till 
me, and I want to name him after both o’ yees, but I 
don’t intirely get the sinse of the names.” 

The dilemma in which the porter was placed was ap- 
parent, and the members of the firm endeavored to de- 
vise a suitable cognomen for the kidling. Tim contin- 
ued dissatisfied, however, notwithstanding the most 
ingenious splicings of titles. At length, one morning, 
he was observed to be unusually active, in explanation 
of which phenomenon he to!d his employers,— 

“Me boy was christened last night, sir.”’ 

“But,” said the senior, ‘you must have had a name 
for him.” 

“T did, sir.” 

‘How did you get over that difficulty you had about 
it y what did you call your boy?’ 

With a ro. radiant confidence, Tim answered, 
“Edward-M.-Patten-&-Co. Ryan, sir!’ 
Itis needless to add that the firm ‘came down” in 











behalf of their little na 





| oor sorts Peaches; sees Cherries, 


| ies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the gar- 
I likes dot monish to-day!’ Den he | den, just published, and free to all on application. | 
vhants to know who I am, und he says he can’t catch | Customers who ordered bulbs last 
without applying. JAMES VIC 


Public Benefactors are not alone confined to the 
higher orders of scientific research, Indeed but few 
have done more for the welfare of the working masses 
than James Pyle, through the introduction of his labor- 
saving Pearline. { Ade, 


BULBS 
VICK, Big Bob and 40 other sorts of 


JAMES Strawberries; Hansell, Superb and 20 


other sorts Raspber ries; Lad Washing ton, Duchess and 
30 other sorts Grapes; Fay’s Proline and other Currants; 
Goosebergjes, Blackberries, 3 varieties Asparagus roots, 
Kieffer, LeConte and other Pear trees, Orange, Ben Davis 
and 40 other sorts Apples; Waterloo, Levy’s Late and 45 
juinces, Apri- 











And Winter Bloomers. Immense stock, 
Cata. free. J.J.SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 








ots, Fig and other Fruit Trees; Ornamental Trees, &c. | 
‘Ailat lowest rates. JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. | 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, | 


And all other bulbs for planting in the 
autumn, 





Bulb Glasses, Fancy Flower Pots, Fern 
Cases, Winter Flowering Plants. 
The largest and finest assortment in the 
country. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
Deseriptives Catalogue, with culture, free 
to all applicants, 


Y A. DREER, 


H 
= 714Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For CODKING PURPOSES, is BETTER than LARD, 
Pairs to BUTTER, and COST 
H LESS than either. 


ONE PouN] Cd o- rae obese vrs. po THE 
WORK OF TWO POUNDS OF LA 
TRY IT, as REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALIL GROCERS. 


QUICK TIME! 





Causes blemishes _ Wictees Piates on Stoves, 


Silver and Plated W ates, a 
Fountains, &c., &c., t -y *--- 2. with mar- 


+ rapidity, a Without the task of rub- 


NO CORROSIVE OR ACID INGREDIENTS 
IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 
t@” Take no Substitute or Imitation. a8 





THE DINGEE & CORARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOO 


ROSES 


SPLENDID ee PLANTS, specially pre- 

bases roy geen, Cuntvese Miah cs 
clive 5 

5 sireineeaeat al mrt for $1; 

42 for $2; 19 fo: 5 for $5; 75 for 


10; 1 for $13! ROSE pgegme 


resent of choice a on fia 
with every order. a eee | 
ve © Meee wty Uimereted freeto oall 





Treatise on the Rose,70 
DING 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Cb., Pa. 





FOR THE NOSE 


The Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, contain- 
ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flowers for 
the House. with descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Li- 


We will send free on applica- 
tion the celebrated 


THURBER RECIPE, 


Which, tried with any pure ar- 
ticle, never fails to produce 


The Most Delicions and Satisfactory Coffee. 


And will furnish the address of a dealer who will supply 
the famous urber Roasted Coffee No. 41 (mil 


and rich) or No. 34 (strong and pungent}, Perfection 
Blends, in pound packages, (not ground 

The THURBER_REC- 
IPE, with good Coffee, CO a F E a 
insures satisfaction ev- 
ery time. Write us, 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 

NEW YORK. 
LONDON. BORDEAUX. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 


SUSANVILLE 
LASSEN Co., 











ear will receive it 
+ Rochester, N. Y. 





dress, 


| Eight Wonders of the 


45 Summer Street, Boston. 
95 Lake Street, be 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PLANTS AND BULBS 
SHRUBS AND ROSES 
SMALL FRUITS 
GRAPE VINES 


CAL., Jan. 30, 
882. Your 
Potato Parer 
came safe to 
| me. I have 
| tried it and 
like it very 
much. It 
does all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
bod ee of 
the potatoes. 
Phe Yours, &c., ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, 1882. I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of A... cel- 
ar and pare them dirt and all, Yours, B. THROPE, JR. 
ARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to ok, allare 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles inthe kitchen. I am sure 
that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it Dee! = J for itself 
in sixty days in a saved, to = nothing of time 
saved. , &C., LTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON PRR N. Y., Jan. 26. 1882. The Potato 





FRUIT TREES 


An immense stock. , meg Pitts Warrant- 
ed true. ETS. che OICE | 
$1 Send. vor ark free. Wth year. | 
a i Acres, ieeenoens; 
ET STOR Cc 
Palneeville bake 7. Une 


HOLLAND BULBS 





MILLIONS or THEM 


Our Fall Catalogue is the fin- 
est and most complete ever 
issued. ctions for 
culture by an experienced 
horticulturist. Sent 





THE ADAMS &-WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


The onl 
with 
the Rese 


1 — inside 
on 


Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 

res the potatoes . i ee than can be done by 

‘and. . G. TOUSEY. 
“Sent by mail, postpaid. - receipt of $1.00. 





o., Ad- | | GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 


JAMES EYLES 


ES PYLE 


twe BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 








Oil Stove made | 


pir, e 
principle of the Sir Hum- | 


| a avy Safety Lamp 
‘or use in mines, thus 
a. Absolutely 
losive 
1! 82 Stove has | 
improved Bake 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards ustrating the 
orld, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 
100 Beekman Street, N. 
7 E. Fourteenth St., N. 
0 FOR SALE BY. 
J. F. MYERS, a Fourth 8t.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Rising: 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, § Lab n 
liness, Durability and Uncnpittinn, Umesdualted. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


makin 


¥Y. 
Y. 





Oven, | 


| INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP —— 4 

° 
family, rich or poor, should be without It. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ENOCH MORGANS SUNS 





A New Toilet Soap.—lt is offered as 
the only perfect soap for cleansing the skin. It 
will remove almost instantly tar, ink, iron rust or 
any other stain. Prevents chapping or roughness 
of either the hands or face. In the bath it acts as 





a flesh brush and soap combined. 











